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nrsw  YORK  AND  m  DMPROTEMBim : 

THS  mr  OITT  WA¥J-  > 

Thr  Citt  op  Niw  You  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  The  splen¬ 
did  position  which  it  occupies,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  mighty  stream,  which  is  the  highway  of  a 
great  and  constantly  increasing  inland  com¬ 
merce,  on  one  side,  while  it  has  a  river  which 
opens  a  path  to  the  New  England  States  on  the 
other,  affords  long  and  ample  water-fronts,  of 
which  no  other  city  can  boast. 

Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
being  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  entered  from  the  ocean  at  Sandy  Hook ;  on 
the  northeast,  through  the  East  River;  and 
from  the  southwest,  throng^  tiie  EUls  and 
Staten  Island  Soui^  The  ample  dimensions 
of  the  harbor  are  such  that  navies  may  ride  at 
ease  in  its  waters,  and  fleets  may  repose  in 
safety  at  the  wharves  and  quays  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.  The  depth  of  water 
is  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  which  can 
easily  enter  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  there  is  at 
low  tide  21  feet,  and  at  hi^  tide  27  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar.  It  is  completely  dint  in  from 
the  sea,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  snrffice,  the 
beauty  of  its  shores,  the  cities  and  villages 
which  occupy  a  portion  of  the  landscape,  the 
lofty  elevation  of  Staten  Idand,  with  its  villas 
and  its  mountain  scenery,  all  unite  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  * 

Nature  has  been  lavish,  so  to  speak,  in  her 
endowment  of  this  position,  as  the  dte  for  a 
vast  commercial  entrqtoL  Vessels  may  enter 
and  retire  through  the  passages  which  open 
oceanward  to  the  whole  wwld,  or  to  the  east 
and  south,  while  the  Hudson  River,  affbrds 
a  highway  of  150  miles  before  the  navigation 
is  interrupted  on  the  norOh  The  railways 
and  rivers,  diverging  in  every  direction,  are 
the  tributaries  which  bring  to  this  great  focal 
point  of  a  vastly  extending  commerce,  the 
population,  the  treasures,  and  the  enterprize  of 
a  boundless  continent  on  one  hand,  and  of  a 
world  on  the  other. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  rapid. 
The  sagacity  and  foredght  of  the  men  of  the 
past  generation,  perceiving  that  beauty  and 
economy,  as  well  as  health  and  convenience, 
would  all  be  promoted  by  surveying  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  city  on  a  symmetrical  and  accurate 
plan,  they  were  led  to  lay  out  the  whole  island, 
in  broad  avenues,  with  cross  streets  running 
from  river  to  river,  at  regular  distances,  com- 
mencing  at  a  line  across  the  island  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Fourteenth  street.  The  avenues 
vary  somewhat  in  length,  being  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  in  their  projection.  Should  the 
city  increase  as  it  has  done,  and  prolong  its 
limits  at  the  same  rate  of  advancement  as  dur¬ 
ing. this  century,  a  hundred  years  hence  may 
see  the  wonderfrl  spectacle  of  avenues  of  noble 
dwelling^  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  length, 
without  a  break. 

The  grade  of  the  streets  is  such,  that  from 
the  center  of  the  island  to  either  riw,  the 
finest  drainage  is  afforded,  and  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  and  progress  shall  have 
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been  made,  the  city  of  New  York  will  present 
a  model  illustration  of  what  science  and  art 
can  do  to  produce  a  noble  and  beantilully 
planned  city. 

The  foresight  of  William  Penn  was  exhibited 
in  the  laying  ont  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  the  broad  and  regnlar  streets  and  snbdi- 
Tisions  of  that  city,  show  the  importance  of 
prcjecting  the  plans  of  cities  in  a  style  which 
will  meet  the  demands  of  their  subsequent 
growth  and  progress.  The  founders  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  builders  of  New  York, 
were  gOTemed  by  no  such  rimonary  estimates 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  q>lendid  geographical 
position.  They  could  not  conceive  that,  out 
of  the  few  straggling  houses  which  were  col¬ 
lected  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  island, 
there  would  grow  up  a  mighty  metropolis, 
which  should  be  the  doorway  through  which 
millions  of  men  diould  pass  on  their  way  from 
the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  to  the  fresh 
and  elastic  progression  of  free  institutions — 
spreading  far  back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
leaping  the  elevated  barrier  to  roll  the  wave 
of  Its  civilization  downward  to  the  Pacific. 
Such  dreams  of  greatness  and  4>ower  never 
penetrated  the  venerable  atmosphere  of  burgher 
gravity  and  sober  practicality,  with  which  they 
eqjoyed  their  pipes  and  plodded  the  uneven 
and  muddy  tenor  of  their  way  from  the  Battery 
to  the  Swamp  or  the  Collect,  where  they  were 
wont  to  be  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  wilderness, 
or  the  miasma  of  the  pool,  at  a  distance  of  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery. 

It  required  the  comprehensive  and  progres- 
rive  mind  of  a  Dk  Witt  Clinton  to  look  into 
the  future,  and  from  his  professional  knowledge 
of  history,  and  his  accurate  and  philosophical 
reasonings,  to  picture  the  coming  greatness  of 
the  American  people,  under  the  auspices  of 
freedom,  and  the  consequent  advance  of  their 
civilization,  resources,  and  population.  Under 
his  care  and  supervision,  in  connection  with 
Govemeur  Morris,  the  work  of  surveying  and 
laying  ont  the  city  was  commenced,  and  brought 
to  its  completion,  in  1821,  after  a  labor  of  ten 
yeara 

Had  the  early  builders  of  the  city  been 
enamored  of  the  economical  and  the  beautifhl, 
as  well  as  the  fixture  accommodations  of  the 
city,  the  streets  would  have  been  so  laid  ont 
as  to  have  effected  the  saving  of  millions  of 
money  paid  for  alterations,  and  would  have  ac¬ 
tually  promoted  the  more  rapid  advance  of  the 
city. 

Roadway,  world-famed,  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets,  starting  at  the  Battery,  and  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  three  miles,  to  Union  Square,  where 
it  joins  the  Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  80  fset  wide, 
porfectly  stndght,  occupies  the  height  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  has  an  excellent 
drainage.  It  is  the  great  promenade  of  the 
city. 

The  vast  increase  of  business,  capital,  and 
popnlatiim,  has  cansed  Mew  York  to  extend 
itself  laterally,  so  to  speak,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  cites  Brooklyn,  with  which  Williams- 
borgh  was  recently  incorporated,  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken,  and  smaller  towns 
in  the  vieWty,  are  only  the  lateral  expansions 
of  a  business  and  population  which  could  not 
be  accommodated  within  the  longitudinal 
straij^tSDing  of  the  idand  of  New  York.  The 


circumference  of  this  city  life,  thus  compre¬ 
hended,  is  large,  and  is  occupied  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  one  million  of  people,  who  daily 
pour  into  the  business  portion,  through  its 
avenues  and  across  its  ferries,  in  a  vast  tide  of 
enterprise,  activity,  and  restless  energy,  seldom 
witnessed,  except  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
country. 

This  vast  aggregation  and  centralization  of 
people  and  of  capital,  necessarily  call  for  im¬ 
provements  and  accommodations  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  magnitude  and  character.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  Broadway,  has  gradually  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change  within  a  few  years.  The 
dwelling-houses  on  either  side  of  the  street  have 
nearly  all  been  removed,  and  massive  and  ele¬ 
gant  edifices  have  been  erected  in  their  place. 
Long  lines  of  marble  or  freestone  buildings  for 
stores,  and  superb  edifices  for  hotels,  four,  five, 
and  six  stories  in  height,  are  replacing  the 
dwellings  of  the  fashionable  world  which  form¬ 
erly  graced  this  fine  avenue,  but  which  are  now 
transferred  to  the  greater  quiet  of  the  streets 
and  avenues  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
There  is  probably  no  street  in  the  world  which 
will  compare  with  Broadway,  when  the  im¬ 
provements  now  progrearing,  and  contemplated, 
shall  have  been  completed,  while  few  streets  in 
the  world  will  boast  so  many  noble  edifices. 
The  Trinity,  St  Paul’s,  St  Thomas’s,  and 
Grace  church,  the  latter  of  which  closes  the 
terminal  prospect  looking  up  the  street,  with 
several  others  of  leaser  dimensions,  front  on 
Broadway.  The  Government  Warehouse,  Trin¬ 
ity  Buildings,  Astor  House,  Irving,  American, 
City,  the  National,  Metropolitan,  Smithsonian, 
Prescott,  Gollamore,  St  Denis,  La  Farge,  New 
York,  Actor  Place,  and  other  hotels,  open 
their  doors  on  its  pavement,  while  the  Broad¬ 
way  and  Niblo’s  Theaters,  the  City  Hall,  and 
many  other  buildings  of  a  public  nature,  re¬ 
ceive  their  throngs  from  its  multitudes  of 
travelers.  ^ 

The  readers  of  the  United  States  Magazine, 
and  all  who  have  visited  New  York  in  former 
years,  may  remember  that  a  long,  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  building,  stood  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Park,  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  built  and  occupied  as  an  alms-house,  but 
was  subsequently  appropriated  for  public  offices, 
court-rooms,  etc.,  and  for  a  long  time  the  upper 
stories  were  occupied  by  “  Scudder’s  American 
Museum,”  which  is  now  located  under  another 
name,  in  the  building  at  the  comer  of  Ann 
street  and  Broadway.  This  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  fidl  of  the  year  1853,  after 
which,  the  long-mooted  question  of  a  New  City 
Hall  was  disenssed  with  renewed  interest 

The  Common  Council  authorized  advertise¬ 
ments  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new 
Hall,  calling  upon  architects  to  fhmish  plans 
for  a  building,  the  rite  and  dimenrioifr  of  which, 
on  the  ground,  were  specifically  limited  to  a 
certain  place.  Plana  were  accordingly  sub¬ 
mitted,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  different 
degrees  of  ability  and  skill  of  the  architects. 
They  were  examined  and  discussed,  and  although 
some  of  them  are  very  creditable  as  plans  for 
public  buildings,  they  all  failed  to  enlist  the 
degree  of  enthusiasm  and  cordial  admiration 
which  such  an  important  or  extenrive  under¬ 
taking  seemed  to  demand. 

These  matters  were  all  carefhlly  watched 
and  noted  by  an  independent  and  original 


thinker,  who,  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  boldly  determined  to  dash  away  the 
boundaries  and  the  limits  assigned  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  plans,  and  project  a  building  which  should 
be  at  once  a  pride  and  an  oraament*to  the  city, 
and  provide  accommodations  for  all  its  prospec¬ 
tive  wants  for  at  least  two  generations. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  in  the  case 
is:  For  what  purposes  does  the  city  want  a 
public  building?  The  answer  comes  up  imme¬ 
diately  from  a  crowd  of  departments,  all  clam¬ 
oring  for  increased  and  ample  accommodations. 
Some  of  these  are  as  follows : — Rooms  for  the 
County  Clerk,  Marine  Court,  Superior  and  Su¬ 
preme  Courts,  both  branches  of  the  Common 
Council,  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Conncilmen,  Surrogate,  Cro¬ 
ton  Aqueduct  Department,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Street  Department,  Department  of  Streets 
and  Lamps,  Law  Department,  Commissioner 
of  Repairs  and  Supplies,  Mayor  and  Police, 
Register’s  Rooms,  Sheriff’s  Rooms,  Finance 
Department,  Alms  House  Department,  Superior 
Court,  and  the  City  Inspector. 

Here  was  presented  a  view  ,of  the  matter, 
bold,  startling,  and  practical.  A  building 
might  be  erected,  possessing  all  the  advantages 
and  ornament,  the  symmetry  and  the  adapted¬ 
ness  of  a  public  hall.  But,  would  the  plans 
proposed  in  any  manner  meet  the  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  demands  of  all  these  de¬ 
partments  for  their  accommodation?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  readily  antici¬ 
pated.  Not  one  of  those  submitted  approached 
the  desired  point,  when  viewed  in  this  light. 

Here  was  a  practical  and  business-like  view 
of  the  subject  immediately  presented,  and  the 
second  link  in  the  chain  of  inquiries  became 
obvious :  How  shall  we  provide  the  proper  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  public  business  ? 

If  the  reader  be  curious,  he  may  take  a  map 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  look  at  the  ground 
held  by  the  city  and  known  as  “The  Park.” 
At  the  northern  end,  on  Chambers  street  stand 
two  of  the  court-houses,  the  rctunda,  and  a 
fire-engine  house ;  and  on  the  east,  near  Chat¬ 
ham  street,  the  Hall  of  Records,  which  was 
formerly  the  Bridewell  of  the  city.  This  in¬ 
congruous  and  unsightly  grouping  of  building 
material  is  considered  a  defect,  and  should  be 
removed  as  a  nuisance,  whether  for  public  taste 
or  as  works  of  art 

The  boldness  and  independence  of  the  inno¬ 
vator  then  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
these  buildings,  either  sooner  or  later,  that  one 
grand  and  harmonious  design  might  be  car¬ 
ried  ont  in  the  erection  of  a  building  every 
way  worthy  of  Nbw  York,  its  business, 
its  taste,  and  its  advancement  Looking  for¬ 
ward  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  at  which  time 
probably  two  millions  of  people  will  occupy 
the  city  and  its  surroundings,  within  a  circle  of 
ten  miles,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  the  accommodations  which  will  be  required 
for  so  immense  a  population,  whose  commerce 
will  then  be  probably  second  to  no  city  in  the 
world. 

The  ground  being  thus  laid  open,  in  the 
mind  of  the  projector,  and  the  incumbrances 
removed,  the  Idea  of  a  large  and  substantial 
edifice,  harmonious  in  its  derign  and  ornamen¬ 
tation,  commodious  in  all  its  arrangements  and 
apartments,  and  calculated  to  ftimidi  ample 
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space  for  all  the  departments,  began  to  unfold 
itself. 

The  aite  fbr  the  new  bnilding  was  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  on  Chambers  stareet,  the  aide  of  the 
Park  on  Broadway  being  nnoccnpied,  while 
the  Hall  of  Records  on  the  east  side  will,  it  is 
expected,  in  due  time  be  removed.  The  pur¬ 
pose  then  arose  to  cover  this  extensive  site 
with  a  structure  of  massive  beauty  and  elegant 
architectural  appearance,  which  should  become 
a  monument  of  municipal  foresi^t  and  wis¬ 
dom. 

From  Center  street  to  Broadway  the  distance 
is  651  fset  This  distance  affords  a  magnificent 
front  for  the  bnilding  of  620  feet,  and  the  height 
and  breadth  being  made  to  correspond  in  its  pro¬ 
portions  with  this  great  length,  we  have  an  edi¬ 
fice  in  some  measure  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  combining  symmetry  and  beauty  with  the 
finest  possible  adaptation  throughout.  But 
this  bnilding,  standing  in  Chambers  street, 
while  it  would  have  a  sufficiently  impoeing 
aqtect,  would  not  answer  the  comprehensive 
views  of  the  projector.  It  would  still  leave 
many  departments  cramped,  while  it  would 
allow  no  room  tor  fhtnre  demands.  To  make 
up  a  grand  and  truthful  whole,  and  in  one  plan 
to  complete  the  picture  for  the  Aiture  as  well 
as  for  the  present,  he  c(»ceived  the  thought 
of  ereotiag  wings  on  Broadway  and  Center 
street,  which  will  extend  365  feet,  the  southern 
ends  of  which  will  approach  to  a  line  40  feet 
from  the  front  line  of  the  present  City  Hall. 
This  will  leave  the  present  bnilding  standing 
In  front,  and  by  a  qrmmetrically  arched  con¬ 
nection,  uniting  the  wings  with  the  present 
building,  the  southern  aspect  will  afford  a  con¬ 
tinuous  front  of  the  same  extent  as  that  on 
Chambers  street.  The  design  in  its  main  fea¬ 
ture  was  thus  complete ;  the  edifice,  as  a  whole, 
would  have  a  quadrangular  form,  and  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  under  its  ample  roof  all 
the  branches  and  departments  of  the  public 
service  which  would  require  provision  to  be 
made  for  them. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  number  of  these 
departments,  and  of  the  business  to  be  transact¬ 
ed  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  offices,  bureaus,  etc.,  required  by 
each,  as  gleaned  from  official  returns  made  in 
answer  to  a  call  for  specific  information  flrom 
each  department.  Only  a  part  are  here  de- 
taUed>- 


X  room,  OMh  80  br  86  hot. 
3  “  “  80  by  SO  “ 

6  “  “16  by  18  “ 


3  room,  ooeh  40  by  46  Ibot. 

3  “  “  40  by  80  “ 

3  “  “  36  by  80  “ 

1  room  32  by  80  “ 

1  “  •  18  by  36  ** 

sow  iQB  m  eaofos  AuraDvoi  Mismu. 

1  room  70  by  60  fool 

4  roomi.  Mob  36  by  80  “ 

Boom  loa  on  w»  or  ns  oomnia  qiwimi- 
1  room  00  by  40  Ibot. 

1  “  U  by  80  “ 

3  roooH,  OMh  80  by  80  “ 

6  “  <oom’tiM)aO  by  26  » 

BOOM  roB  ns  otsiK  or  tbs  soikb  or  oaoBcuoa. 

1  room  40  by  80  btt 
1  room*,  oaeh  26  by  80  “ 

BOOMS  voB  Ta  spmBooita 

3  rooms,  SMh  80  by  40  hot. 

3  “  “  36  ^  86  “ 

1  rssm  18  by  31  » 


BOOMS  FOB  THl  HTREBI  DEFtBTKBirT. 

1  room  loo  by  40  feot, 

1  room  60  by  85  * 

1  room  18  by  26  “ 

8  rooms,  SMh  26  by  26  “ 

BOOMS  FOB  ns  DBFAKIKBSTS  OF  SMB  LSMta 

1  room  40  by  80  tost. 

6  rooms,  s«eh  26  86  *  * 

BOOBS  FOB  TBB  LAW  DBrABTBmiT. 

7  rooms,  SMh  18  by  24  fbot. 

BOOSB  FOB  COBXnmOirBBS  or  BBFAlSa  AMD  sorruBa 

3  rooms,  eaeb  26  by  60  feet. 

3  “  “  16  by  80  •• 

BOOMS  FOB  TBB  MATOB  AMO  FOLKm 

1  room  30  by  60  tmt. 

1  “  25  by  20  “ 

1  “  16  by  10  “ 

3  rooms,  saoh  20  by  80  * 

1  room  26  by  25  “ 

4  rooms,  SBch  12  by  12  “ 

1  room  80  by  40  “ 

1  “  12  by  14  “ 

1  “  20  by  80  “ 

3  rooBu,  saeh  15  by  20  “ 

1  room  50  by  25  “ 

1  «  15  by  25  “ 

Bsnsm’s  BOOMS. 

1  room  100  by  45  (iset. 

3  rooms,  eseh  25  by  SO  “ 

1  room  100  by  50  “ 

1  “  75  by  50  “ 

1  “  40  by  80  “ 

1  “  15  by  20  “ 

1  «*  .  18  by  26  “ 

BBBBIFr’B  BOOaa 

3  rooms,  sseh  26  by  60  fbst. 

3  “  “  26  by  26  “ 

BOOMS  FOB  TBB  FI.TAB(M  DSFABSMBBI. 

7  room,  sseh  25  by  80  fcet. 

BOOMS  FOB  TBS  ALMS  BODSS  DBPABIMBBT. 

1  room  45  by  75  Ibat. 

4  rooms,  each  25  by  26  “ 

1  room  80  by  40  “ 

1  “  20  by  26  “ 

BOOMS  FOB  TBB  SCFEBIOB  OOOBX. 

3  rooms,  SMh  50  by  40  feot. 

8  “  “  37  by  80  “ 

1  room  18  by  14  “ 

1  “  25  by  20  “ 

1  "  18  by  18  “ 

1  •'  40  by  85  *• 

1  ••  80  by  20  <• 

BOOMS  FOB  TBB  OTT  IMBFBOIOB. 

3  rooms,  CMh  20  by  20  foot. 

2  «  «  13  by  30  « 

These  number  about  150  apartments,  some  of 
them,  it  will  be  seen,  of  large  size.  But,  in 
addition,  accommodations  are  required  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Marine  Court,  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  the  Recorder  and  City  Judge, 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  Tax  Commissioners,  Emi¬ 
gration  Commisrioners,  Board  of  Ward  Asses¬ 
sors,  and  Fire  Wardens,  among  the  City 
Departments.  To  these  must  be  added  the  sev¬ 
eral  United  States  offices,  viz :  the  United  States 
Courts,  Marshal,  District  Attorney,  and  the 
Commissioners  and  Clerks  of  United  States 
Courts,  and,  perhaps,  the  Post  Office.  The 
whole  of  these  require  a  vast  number  of  rooms 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  whole  of 
which  is  anticipated  and  provided  for  in  the 
noble  projection  of  the  originators  of  the  quad¬ 
rangular  plan. 

But  this  still  leaves  desiderata  of  another 
class  to  be  taken  into  the  account  The  city 
requires  as  complete  and  extensive  a  Law  Lib¬ 
rary  as  can  be  collected  in  the  Union,  for  the 
special  use  of  the  judiciary,  members  of  the 
bar,  and  officers  of  the  government,  which  will 
require  ample  rooms.  A  public  reading  room 
and  library  for  strangers,  visitors  and  others 


who  may  wish  to  consult  public  documents  or 
other  works,  is  contemplated,  while  a  noble 
hall  for  a  city  reception  room  is  provided  in 
the  western  wing,  fronting  on  Broadway,  and 
over  the  principal  entrance.  The  room  will 
open  on  Broadway,  and  is  to  be  ninety  Ibet 
wide  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifty  feet  in  hei^t,  and  will  form  the 
grandest  reception  room  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

Such  is  a  summary  view  of  the  admirable 
and  comprehensive  plan  proposed  by  the  new 
candidate  for  architectural  honor  and  frune. 
To  reduce  this  scheme  to  order,  to  assign  to 
each  room  its  place,  with  respect  to  accessi¬ 
bility,  repose,  retirement,  and  convenience,  was 
a  work  of  no  small  moment,  and  its  proper 
execution  would  establish  or  overthrow  the 
whole  plan.  To  Albert  Gilbert,  Esq.,  the  Clerii 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  architect,  and 
Henri  L.  Stuart,  belong  the  honor  of  prqjeeting 
and  maturing  this  plan. 

The  buUding  will  have  fronts  on  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  Broadway,  and  Center  street,  and 
with  tiie  present  Hall,  as  already  stated,  will 
form  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  court  in  the 
center,  about  190  feet  by  296,  which  will  be 
accessible  by  carriage-ways  between  the  wings 
and  the  present  City  HalL  The  fronts  on 
Broadway  and  Center  street  are  proposed  to  be 
the  same  in  design  and  execution,  and  will  be 
365  feet  in  extent  The  building  will  set  back 
about  60  feet  frrom  the  railing  line  of  the  Park, 
the  wings  of  which  will  extend  to  wiUiin  40  feet 
of  the  fr^mt  line  of  the  present  HalL  The 
depth  of  the  bnilding  will  be  such  as  to  leave 
a  commodious  carriage-way,  35  feet  wide,  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  the  old  edifices,  as  entrances 
to  the  court-yard.  The  front  on  Chambers 
street  will  be  620  feet  long,  and  will  set  back 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  railing  as  the 
fronts  on  Broadway  and  Center  street 

The  whole  building  is  demgned  to  be  three 
stories  high  above  the  basement,  which  will  be 
entirely  above  ground — tiie  floor  to  be  elevated 
one  step  above  the  sidewalk.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  away  the  iron  railing  endosing  the  paih, 
and  continue  tiie  flag  waLh  up  to  the  bnilding, 
with  a  sufficient  descent  to  carry  off  the  surfime 
water,  thereby  ensuring  freedom  from  all  damp¬ 
ness,  and  giving  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
edifice.  This  broad  and  unimpeded  promenads 
in  the  front  of  the  bnilding  will  have  a  very 
fine  eflbct  in  the  approach  to  it  from  all  sidea 
To  hem  in  a  massive  and  noble  structure  with 
a  trifling  and  insignificant  display  of  chains  or 
railings,  would  detract  from  its  features  of 
miqesty  and  strength,  and  would  interfere  with 
the  imposing  appearance  iHiich  will  bo  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  entirely  uninterrupted  view. 

The  approach  to  many  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world  is  injured  by  the  surrounding 
buildings ;  but  the  beautiful  location  of  the  new 
Hall,  the  fine  approach  from  the  south,  the 
ample  space  crmtemplated  by  the  design  of  the 
architects,  and  the  buildings  oc  the  various 
streets  which  bound  the  Park,  wiU  all,  in  time, 
make  a  magnificent  grouping  of  which  any  city 
might  well  be  proud.  The  extensive  portico^ 
the  lofty  columns,  the  superior  elevation,  and 
the  beantiftil  elaboration  of  the  bnilding,  will 
have  an  effect  npon  the  mind  calenlated  to  in- 
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spire  the  highest  emotions  of  beauty  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  fronts  on  Broadway  and  Center  street 
will  show  a  center  pediment  and  two  side 
wings,  projecting  15  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
mmn  building.  In  the  first  story  there  will  be 
a  colonnade,  20  feet  wide,  extending  the  whole 
front  between  the  wings,  with  wide  double 
entrance  steps,  and  balustrades  leading  to  the 
same.  The  colonnade  will  consist  of  fluted  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  appropriate  pedes¬ 
tals  and  balustrade,  and  surmounted  by  frieze 
cornice  and  balustrade  on  top,  so  as  to  form  a 
loggia  or  promenade  on  the  second  story. 

The  front  on  Chambers  street  will  present  a 
center  projection  of  116  feet,  with  wings  mea¬ 
suring  in  length  115  feet,  projecting  SO  feet  in 
advance  of  the  main  building.  The  center  pro¬ 
jection  is  to  have  a  portico  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  first  story. 

The  basement  story,  all  round  on  the  three 
fronts  is  to  have  a  molded  base  course  and  plain 
ashlar,  and  a  molded  water-table,  on  which  the 
first  story  will  rest.  All  the  spaces  for  windows 
and  doors  are  to  have  square  jambs,  with¬ 
out  moldings  or  ornaments.  The  first  story — 
with  the  exception  of  the  porticos  and  colon¬ 
nades — is  to  have  bevelled  rusticated  ashlar, 
finished  on  top  with  a  molded  cornice  and 
carved  trusses  to  receive  the  second  story.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  to  be  finished  with 
moldings  and  ornaments,  varied  in  style,  to 
carry  out  the  design.  In  the  colonnades  all  the 
openings  wiil  be  finished  with  architraves, 
and  the  piers  finished  with  pilasters  to  corres¬ 
pond  in  style  with  the  columns.  The  ceilings 
of  the  colonnades  are  to  be  finished  with  molded 
sunk  pannels  and  panneled  soffits.  The  por¬ 
tico  on  Chambers  street  is  to  have  clustered 
columns  and  pilasters  with  pedestals,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  frieze  cornice  and  balustrade. 
The  entrances  into  the  building  will  have  arch- 
ivolts,  imposts,  etc.,  finished  to  correspond  in 
■tyle  with  the  portico.  The  second  story  of  the 
Broadway  and  Center  street  fronts,  and  the 
wings  on  the  Chambers  street  and  Park  fronts, 
will  present  columns  and  pilasters,  with  pedes¬ 
tals,  molded  bases  and  carved  capitals.  The 
Chambers  street  front  is  to  have  pilasters  only, 
but  it  is  to  correspond  in  style  with  the  other 
fronts. 

The  windows  above  the  colonnades  and 
porticos  will  continue  up  through  the  second 
and  third  stories,  subdivided  with  ornamented 
paneled  transoms,  having  molded  architraves ; 
the  second  story  is  to  be  finished  with  a  molded 
comice  all  round  ;  the  third  story  is  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  in  style  to  the  second  story.  The  whole 
building  is  to  be  surmounted  with  a  molded 
cornice,  with  carved  trasses. 

On  the  center  projection  of  the  Chambers 
street  front  will  be  placed  the  dome,  which  is  to 
be  66  feet  in  diameter,  finished  with  a  colon¬ 
nade  all  round,  and  to  have  an  observatory  on 
the  top. 

The  wings  in  all  the  fironts  will  be  sub¬ 
divided  by  projections  and  breaks,  and  the 
openings  will  be  finished  in  a  suitable  style, 
corresponding  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  present  City  Hall,  and  will  therefore 
harmonize  and  be  in  keeping  with  that  build¬ 
ing.  The  material  is  to  be  white  marble,  the 
inside  fironts  on  the  open  court  are  finished  in 


a  plain  nnornamented  style,  and  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  building  is  such  as  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  accommodation  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  room  for  halls,  stair¬ 
cases  and  corridors.  In  each  story  there  will 
be  a  corridor  15  feet  wide,  running  all  round> 
through  the  center  of  the  building,  from  which 
access  is  had  to  the  various  rooms  and  offices. 
In  the  basement  immediate  access  may  be  had 
to  any  of  the  offices  from  the  exterior,  and  also 
in  the  first  story  to  the  offices  opening  to  the 
colonnades.  There  are  three  main  entrances, 
one  each  on  Broadway  and  Center  street,  with 
halls  on  the  first  story  35  feet  wide ;  the  other 
on  Chambers  street,  with  a  hall  60  feet  wide, 
in  which  is  the  main  staircase,  which  is  to  be 
a  triple  coloimade  staircase  all  the  way  up. 
Over  it  is  the  dome.  There  are  four  other 
staircases,  two  of  which  are  placed  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  angles  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
building,  lighted  by  domes  and  skylights,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost  room.  The  other 
two  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  wings 
on  Broadway  and  Center  street,  all  of  which 
are  wide,  easy  stairs,  thus  giving  free  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  several  stories  are  subdivided  and  ar¬ 
ranged  into  offices,  court-rooms,  etc.,  of  various 
and  suitable  sizes,  the  court-rooms  being  ar¬ 
ranged  around  the  inner  side  of  the  building, 
and  looking  into  the  court-yard,  where  they 
will  be  free  from  the  noise  of  the  street  The 
interior  finish  and  decorations  are  intended  to 
correspond  in  style  with  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  The  outside  walls  are  to  be  bhilt 
hollow,  and  the  heating  and  ventilating  is  to 
be  done  on  the  most  approved  principle.  The 
whole  edifice  is  to  be  made  perfectly  fire-proof. 
The  floors  are  to  be  constructed  of  iron  beams, 
and  corrugated  plate  iron,  covered  with  con¬ 
crete,  and  to  be  filled  out  solid  to  the  walls, 
which  are  all  to  be  of  brick.  All  the  doors, 
inside  work,  wainscoting,  etc.,  are  to  be  of  iron, 
and  the  windows  in  the  basement  and  first  story 
are  to  have  inside  iron-shutters,  thus,  in  fact, 
I  making  every  room  a  fire-proof  apartment  in 
itself,  and  preventing,  beyond  a  doubt,  aay 


chance  of  a  general  conflagration  throughout 
the  building. 

The  engraving  will  give  an  idea  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  it  exists  in  the  eyes  of  the  artists ;  and  if 
this  noble  and  beautiful  plan  be  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council,  and  the  buildings  be  erected 
in  accordance  therewith,  it  will  not  only  be  the 
finest  structure  on  this  continent,  but  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  municipal  purposes. 

The  new  house  of  Parliament  in  London,  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  public  buildings  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  houses  of  Parliament,  burnt  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1834,  is  nearly  700  feet  in  length,  and 
of  a  very  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

The  London  Post  Office  is  a  large,  handsome 
building,  of  Portland  stone,  completed  in  1829, 
and  is  390  feet  long,  130  feet  wide,  and  64  in 
height  The  facade  is  adorned  with  three  Ionic 
porticos,  over  the  central  and  largest  of 
which  is  a  plain  pediment  Within  this  por¬ 
tico  is  the  great  hall,  80  by  60  feet,  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  rows  of  Ionic  col¬ 
umns  on  granite  pedestals ;  the  passages  from 
this  hall  leading  to  the  various  offices. 

St  Paul’s,  the  cathedral  church  of  London, 
is  the  great  achitectural  glory  of  the  empire. 
It  stands  in  an  eievated  situation,  on  the  top 
of  Lndgate  Hill,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
old  cathedral,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  memorable  conflagration  of  1666.  The 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1676 ;  and  the  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
lived  to  complete  it,  the  last  stone  being  placed 
by  the  hands  of  his  son  in  the  year  1710,  thirty- 
five  years  after  its  commencement  It  is  610 
feet  in  length,  R  to  W.,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  with  an  additional  arm  or  tran¬ 
sept  at  the  W.  end  to  give  breadth  to  the  front, 
with  a  semicircular  projection  at  the  R  end,  for 
the  altar,  and  similar  porticos  at  either  end  of 
the  transept.  The  length  of  the  cross,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  circular  porticos,  is  260  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  west  facade  with  the  turrets, 
180  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  110  feet. 
The  dome,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  ball,  and 
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oroM,  riKB  over  the  center,  the  croes  being  362 
fset  above  the  floor,  and  370  feet  above  the 
pavement  of  the  churchyard.  The  belfries  are 
222  feet  in  height  The  building  cost  £747,944 
sterling. 

The  cathedral  of  Noln  Dame,  at  Paris,  is  one 
of  the  works  of  the  past,  which  speak  in  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  glories  of  art  <uid  the  genius 
of  the  middle  agea  The  length  externally  is 
442  feet  the  breadth  162  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  transepts,  352  feet  fbe  towers  being  235 
feet  high.  The  portico  is  composed  of  22  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  60  feet  in  height  support¬ 
ing  a  triangular  pediment  120  feet  broad,  by 
24  feet  in  height  From  the  center,  the  dome 
rises  to  the  height  of  282  feet 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  noble  structures  of  the 
old  world  in  modem  times,  and  had  we  space, 
others  might  be  mentioned,  as  SL  Pehert,  at 
Rome,  the  cathedrals  of  the  continent,  and  the 
palaces,  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  at  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Berlin,  and  St  Petersburgfa  ;  but  enough 
has  been  shown  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  grandeur  and  merit  of  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Jackson,  and  Stuart. 
The  edifice  will  be  one  every  way  worthy  of 
New  York,  its  people,  and  the  commanding 
position  it  occupiea  May  the  projectors  and 
architects  see  their  plans  realized  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work. 

The  new  City  Hall,  of  which  we  have  thus 
endeavored  to  present  a  view,  and  to  convey 
some  idea  to  the  reader,  will  be  a  noble  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  taste,  and  the  progress  of  art  in 
our  city  and  country.  The  remark  was  once 
made  by  a  captious  British  critic  that  “  Broad¬ 
way  had  not  a  building  in  it  which  a  London 
shopkeeper  would  live  in.”  It  is  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  English  question,  “  Who  reads  an  Amer¬ 
ican  book?”  A  very  short  time  has  made 
American  literature  a  prolific  source  of  profit 
to  foreign  publishers,  and  Broadway  is  now  a 
scene  of  admiration  and  attraction  for  the  stran¬ 
ger  and  the  loiterer.  With  the  addition  of  the 
City  Hall  and  its  Imposing  facade,  the  main  av¬ 
enue  of  our  city  will  boast  as  grand  an  archi¬ 
tectural  appearance  as  any  street  in  the  world. 

The  unity  of  this  plan,  and  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  it 
possesses.  It  is  eminently  economical,  the 
largest  space  being  included  within  the  small¬ 
est  extent  of  exterior  wall  which  could  afford 
the  same  room.  A  number  of  buildings,  of 
lesser  size,  constructed  from  time  to  time  by 
different  architects,  would  not  only  present  an 
incongmous  assemblage  of  buildings,  but  would 
require  so  much  wall  surface,  as  to  make  the 
experiment  ultimately  more  costly  than  the 
erection  of  a  simple  and  massive  whole,  on  a 
plan  which  shall  unite  every  consideration  in 
one  harmonious  and  fitting  structure. 

The  plans  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  ^one  who  has  seen  them,  and  are  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  with  favor  as  being  the  only 
approach  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
time.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  these 
plans  will,  we  hope,  be  adopted,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  will  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  its 
dedication  to  the  purposes  of  justice,  truth,  and 
freedom,  and  be  filled  with  honorable  and  en¬ 
lightened  public  men,  who  will  consult  only  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  patriotism  and  humanity, 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  oar  free  imtitations. 
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The  preservation  of  the  present  state  of  soci¬ 
ety  seems  to  be  the  ever-present  idea  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  writers,  who  presumptuously  style 
themselves  the  friends  of  morality  and  order. 
Whenever  an  unlucky  wight  uplifts  his  voice 
against  any  time-honored  social  abuse,  or  advo¬ 
cates  any  social  reform,  these  Don  Quixotes  of 
data  quo  rise  in  a  mass  and  denounce  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  misrule,  who  would  gaze  with 
a  demoniac  delight  on  the  wreck  of  all  moral 
and  social  order. 

So  loudly  and  continually  have  these  wor¬ 
thies  cried  out,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  social  reform  an  immense  bugbear  to 
frighten  the  very  persons  who  suffer  most 
deeply  from  the  leprosy  of  society. 

Let  ns  glance  at  the  vaunted  social  system 
which  is  so  jealously  guarded.  What  tableau 
does  the  Old  World  offer  to  the  observer  ?  In 
the  thoroughfares  of  its  great  cities  we  see 
riches  rolling  in  gilded  carriages,  power  in 
brilliant  uniforms  and  covered  with  orders, 
beauty  clad  in  costly  silks  and  glittering  with 
precious  stones ;  but  as  they  pass  proudly  by, 
half-naked  beggary  puts  forth  her  shrivelled 
hand  to  clutch  the  coin  carelessly  thrown  to 
her.  Sounds  of  joyous  music  go  forth  from 
brilliantly  lighted  palaces  where  rank  and 
wealth  meet  to  dance  the  night  away,  but  pen¬ 
ury  sits  shivering  on  the  door-step  until  some 
pampered  lackey  stumbles  over  her  frozen 
form.  In  the  narrow  alleys  and  loathsome 
lanes  which  form  the  dark  background  to  the 
abode  of  wealth,  pullulate  theft  and  murder, 
drunkenness  and  ignorance.  Want  crouches  in 
her  foeted  hovel  until  she  yields  up  her  last 
sigh  in  an  imprecation.  In  dingy  and  dusty 
factories  youth  becomes  etiolated  ;  manhood  is 
the  bond-slave  of  machinery  until  what  should 
have  been  a  thinking  creature  degenerates  into 
a  mere  tool.  Mothers  strangle  the  infants  at 
their  breasts  that  they  may  carouse  during  a 
few  hours  with  the  money  which  a  doubtful 
charity  allows  them  for  the  burial  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  And,  oh,  crowning  shame!  prostitution, 
in  gaudy  dress,  with  chattering  teeth  and 
rouged  cheeks,  stands  at  the  dark  street-cor¬ 
ners,  torturing  her  emaciated  features  into  a 
hideous  smile  I 

And  this  is  the  state  of  society  it  is  a  crime 
to  destroy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  New.World. 
In  our  own  highly  favored  country,  placed  as 
she  is  in  an  exceptional  position,  the  contrast 
is  not  so  striking  it  is  true,  but  the  seeds  of 
European  civilization  are  beginning  to  bear 
their  fruit.  Poverty,  almost  unknown  a  score 
of  years  ago,  begins  to  show  itself  in  garments 
threadbare  but  clean,  as  yet ;  a  few  years  more 
and  the  rags  and  filth  will  inevitably  follow. 
From  the  garret  where  she  works  all  day  l<mg, 
and  often  fhr  into  the  night,  to  earn  a  misera¬ 
ble  pittance  which  will  not  allow  her  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  burning  log  to  warm  her  chilled  fingers 
during  the  bitter  frosts  of  winter,  industry  sees 
vice  in  satin  and  cadimere  pass  by  triumph¬ 
antly.  She  leaves  her  garret  in  despair,  and  is 
soon  seen,  as  in  old  Europe,  a  hideous  and 
loathsome  wreck  of  what  was  once  a  woman  I 

And  this  is  the  state  of  society  we  are  called 
upon  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  I 

In  empires,  kingdoms  and  repubUcs,  based 


on  the  present  social  system — in  imperial 
France,  in  monarchial  England,  in  republican 
America,  the  result  is  about  the  same :  Roths¬ 
childs  and  paupers,  luxury  and  starvation,  the 
pfond  mauBolenm  and  the  potter’s  field,  the 
gallows  and  the  crucifix,  the  almshouse  behind 
the  princely  mansion,  the  brothel  near  the 
church! 

Is  such  an  accumulation  of  fewfhl  antitheses 
the  highest  point  of  civilization  T  And  what 
can  be  its  result  T  Can  we  hope  to  train  up 
childhood  in  the  ways  of  morality  amid  the 
corruption  which  reeks  on  every  side.  No  I 
Want  will  ever  bring  forth  vice  and  crime, 
though  we  may  print  Bibles  by  the  million  and 
scatter  moral  tracts  from  pole  to  pole. 

It  will  not  do  to  promise  the  poor  a  state  of 
happiness  in  the  next  life  commensurate  with 
their  misery  here  below.  It  is  as  sacrilegpoas 
as  it  is  obsolete.  The  poor  man  knows  that, 
having  properly  eqjoyed  the  blessingB  the  Cre¬ 
ator  has  lavished  on  the  earth  for  his  use  and 
benefit,  is  no  crime  ;  otherwise,  how  could  he 
reconcile  the  sleek  and  rounded  form  of  the 
preacher  with  his  sacred  mission  T  It  will  not 
do  to  declare  the  evil  incurable,  without  hav¬ 
ing  studied  its  diagnostics,  or  sought  its  remedy. 
Nature  ever  places  the  cure  by  the  side  of  the 
disease.  To  declare  it  the  will  of  Providence, 
is  the  most  fearful  of  impietiea 

For  we  hold,  that  those  who  fly  to  vice  from 
natural  perversity  form  the  exception,  and 
those  who  are  driven  to  it  by  misery,  the  rule. 
And  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  believe  that  the 
Great  Designer  has  condemned  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  never-ending  misery,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  most  cases,  to  continued  vke. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  men  willing  at 
able  to  work,  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  In  a  properly  organized  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  this  would  be  impossible.  Society  being  an 
aggregate  of  individualities  for  the  protection 
of  each  individuality — a  league  entered  into 
by  its  members  for  the  good  of  all — is  false  to 
its  mission  when  it  only  protects  a  part  This  ^ 
is  the  case  to-day:  the  mass  is  sacrificed  to  the 
few. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  all  men 
can  be  reduced  to  the  some  level,  or,  rather,  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  same  standard.  Talent  is  given  to 
men  in  diverse  degrees,  and  the  only  equality 
possible  is  equality  before  the  law.  But  every 
man  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  any  system  of  society  that 
will  not  afford  to  all  its  members,  willing  to 
work,  food  and  shelter,  is,  for  ns,  a  mockery 
and  delusion. 

We  are  as  jealous  of  the  rights  of  capital  as 
we  are  of  those  of  labor.  The  motive  force  and 
the  guiding  thought,  we  respect,  but  we  demand 
that  labor,  also,  be  fed,  housed,  instructed  and 
developed.  Talent  is  the  mind  of  the  social 
body.  Capital  the  blood  which  gives  vitality, 
and  Labor  the  arm  which  executes.  They  are 
indispensiUe  to  each  other.  It  is  only  by  a 
wise  disposition  of  the  relations  between  them 
that  the  social  economy  can  go  on  healthily. 
Otherwise,  we  have  but  convulsions  and  disor¬ 
ders — moments  of  feverish  excitement  followed 
by  utter  prostration. 

The  proper  balance  these  three  great 
powers  is  the  vital  question  to-day ;  and  the 
solution  of  this  grand  social  difBculty  the 
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rion  of  oar  age.  In  Europe,  unhappilj,  thought 
ia  proeeribed,  and  the  pen  chained.  It  is  only 
in  America  that  we  can  properly  proeecute  this 
glorious  task.  To  the  work,  then,  if  we  would 
not  see  our  country  in  that  social  epilepsy 
which  prostrates  so  many  of  the  European 
states. 

Let  us  not  sleep  on  sluggishly  and  selfidily 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  fiJling  to  mins,  when 
we  should  be  fhahioning  the  block  which  bids 
ns  to  represent  our  century  in  the  temple  of 
human  progress.  Let  ns  study  and  analyse, 
let  us  read  and  listen,  compare  and  distinguish, 
reflect  and  dlscusa  It  is  from  the  shock  of  intel¬ 
ligences  that  the  electric  spark  of  troth  flies 
forth.  And  when  the  advocates  of  social  stag¬ 
nation  treat  as  dangerous  lunatics  those  who 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of 
this  momentous  question,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  greatest  benefoctors  humanity  has  ever 
known  were  denounced  as  madmen  by  the  re¬ 
actionists  of  their  day. 


Niw  IiON  Floiuno  Battut. — The  iron 
floating  battery  which  R.  Napier  and  Sons  have 
begun  to  build  at  Glasgow,  and  are  to  complete 
by  the  middle  of  April,  is  to  be  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  forty-five  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  Stem  and  stern  are 
to  be  alike,  and  the  form  ot  the  hull  is  not  one 
oaleulated  for  quick  sailing.  The  bottom  is 
flat,  and  without  a  keel,  so  as  to  float  in  as 
little  water  as  possible.  The  bilges  are  foil, 
and  the  topndes  tumble  in  considerably.  There 
are  to  be  two  decks,  on  the  lower  of  which  the 
armament  will  be  placed,  consisting  of  twenty 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre.  The  hull  will  be 
built  of  iron  in  the  usual  way,  but  between 
decks  will  be  lined  with  teak-wood  six  inches 
thick,  and  the  outside  protected  with  iron 
plates  about  four  inches  thick,  so  as  to  render 
the  sides  shot-proof,  and  secure  the  men  at  the 
guns  from  the  effects  (ff  pointblank  shot  The 
draught  of  water,  when  ready  for  sea,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  eight  feet,  but  will  probably 
be  more.  The  measurement  tannage  will  be 
about  2000 ;  and  foe  propelling  power  is  a 
■crew,  actuated  by  non-condensing  engines  of 
200  horse  power.  Messrs.  Napier  are  also 
making  a  second  pair  of  engines  of  foe  same 
description  for  a  battery  at  present  building  at 
Newcastle. 


Tn  PmLoeoFHT  or  SNxnziNd. — A  sneeze 
always  indicates  that  there  ia  something  wrong. 
It  does  not  occur  in  health  unless  some  foreign 
agent  irritates  foe  membranes  of  foe  nasal  pas¬ 
sages,  upon  which  foe  nervous  fllaments  are 
distributed.  In  case  of  cold,  or  what  ia  termed 
influenza,  these  are  unduly  excitable,  and  hence 
the  repeated  sneezings  which  then  occur.  The 
noae  receives  three  sets  of  nerves :  foe  nerves 
of  smell,  those  of  feeling,  and  those  of  motion. 
The  former  communicate  to  foe  brain  foe  odor¬ 
ous  properties  of  substances  with  which  they 
come  into  contact,  in  a  diffused  or  concentrated 
state ;  foe  second  communicate  foe  impressions 
of  touch ;  foe  third  move  foe  muscles  of  foe 
nose,  but  the  power  of  these,  muscles  ia  very 
limited.  When  a  sneeze  occurs,  all  these  fltcnl- 
ties  are  excited  in  a  hig^  degree.  A  grain  of 
■naif  excites  foe  olihetory  nerves,  which  de- 
qateh  to  foe  brain  foe  intelligence  that  “Snuff 
has  atlackad  the  nostril  t”  The  twain  instantly 


sends  a  mandate  through  foe  motor  nerves  to 
foe  muscles,  saying,  “Cast  it  outl”  and  foe 
result  ia  unmistakeable.  So  offensive  is  foe 
enemy  besieging  foe  nostril  held  to  be,  that  the 
noae  is  not  left  to  its  own  defense.  It  were  too 
feeble  to  accomplish  this.  An  allied  army  of 
muscles  j(foi  in  foe  rescue  ;  nearly  one-half  of 
foe  body  arouses  against  the  intruder ;  from 
foe  muscles  of  foe  lips  to  those  of  the  abdomen, 
all  unite  in  foe  effort  for  the  expulsion  of  foe 
grain  of  Buff.  Let  us  consider  what  occurs  in 
this  instantaneous  operation.  The  lung  be¬ 
comes  felly  inflated,  foe  abdominal  orgaus  are 
pressed  downward,  and  the  veil  of  foe  palate 
drops  down  to  form  a  barrier  to  foe  escape  of 
air  through  foe  mouth,  and  now  all  the  mus¬ 
cles,  which  have  relaxed  for  foe  purpose,  con¬ 
tract  simaltaneously,  and  force  foe  compressed 
air  from  foe  lungs  in  a  torrent  out  through  foe 
nasal  passages,  with  foe  benevolent  determina¬ 
tion  to  sweep  away  foe  particle  of  suuff  which 
has  been  causing  irritation  therein.  Such,  then, 
is  foe  complicated  action  of  a  sneeze ;  and  if 
the  first  effort  does  not  succeed,  then  follows 
a  second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  and  not  until 
victory  is  achieved,  do  foe  army  of  defenders 
dissolve  their  compact,  and  settle  down  into 
the  eqjoyment  of  peace  and  quietude. 

[This  extract  is  from  foe  “  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Reform,”  published  in  New  York,  and  is  a 
little  bit  of  philosophy  “  not  to  be  sneezed 
at’T  ^ 

Milton  and  Napolkon  :  Note  to  “  Pabadise 
Lost.” — Among  some  books  purchased  at  Put- 
tick  and  Simpson’s  two  years  since,  was  a  copy 
of  Symmons’  Ltfe  of  MiUon.  Having  lately  oc¬ 
casion  to  examine  it  more  than  I  hitherto  bad 
done,  I  found  it  contained  many  notes  and  re¬ 
marks  in  foe  handwriting  of  a  former  possessor, 
J.  Brown.  Who  this  gentleman  was,  I  know 
not,  and  foe  following  note  must  be  taken  on 
hit  authority,  not  mine : 

“  In  this  Lft  tf  MiUon,  by  Dr.  Symmons,  p. 
551,  is  a  note,  to  which  this  notice  may  be  ap¬ 
pended  : 

“  Napoleon  Bonaparte  declared  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  bad  charge  of  his  person  at  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  our 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  he  had  read  it 
to  some  purpose,  for  that  the  plan  of  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  he  borrowed  from  the  sixth  book 
of  that  work,  where  Satan  brings  his  Artillery 
tobear'upon  Michael  and  his  Angelic  Host  with 
such  direfel  effect : 

<  “  Tnioins  hit  denllih  enginery  Impal’d 

On  vmj  (ide  with  shadowing  squadrons  dtsp, 

Tn  hide  the/raad.’ 

“  This  flew  mode  of  warfare  appeared  to  Bo¬ 
naparte  so  likely  to  succeed,  if  applied  to  ac¬ 
tual  use,  that  he  determined  upon  its  adoption, 
and  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  foe  details  of  that  battle  will  be  found 
to  assimilate  so  completely  with  Milton’s  im¬ 
aginary  fight,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  foe  as¬ 
sertion.  J.  Bbown. 

“  P.  S. — ^I  had  this  fhet  from  Colonel  Stan¬ 
hope,  who  had  just  heard  it  related  by  Colonel 
Campbell  himself.  Colonel  Stanhope  was  then 
at  Stowe,  foe  Marquis  of  Buckingham’s,  where 
1  was  dining  and  heard  it  repeated.  It  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  in  print,  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  foe  cireumstanee  repeated  by  any 
one  but  myself. 


“Colonel  Stanhope  has  long  been  dead,  as 
well  as  Colonel  CampbeU.  The  time  of  my 
hearing  foe  above  was  1815.  J.  B.” 

This  anecdote,  to  say  foe  least,  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one,  and  I  believe  bears  the  impress 
of  troth  upon  it  If  it  is  correct,  it  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  our  illustrious  poet  that  such  a  man 
as  Napoleon  should  have  owned  his  influence. 
What  would  Dr.  Channing  have  said  to  it? 
One  gentleman  who  has  made  Milton  foe  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  admirable  book,  has  stated  to  me  his 
conviction  of  its  troth,  and  I  therefore  hope  it 
may  claim  a  place  in  foe  pages  of  “  N.  A  Q.” 

Kniohisbbidoe.  H.  G.  Dav». 


A  CuRioeiTT  or  a  Book. — The  Washington 
“Star”  states  that  foe  Smithsonian  Institute 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  its  library  a 
rare  and  valuable  book,  printed  in  Low  Dutch, 
and  published  in  1772.  It  contains  specimens 
of  paper  from  almost  every  species  of  fibrous 
material,  and  even  animal  substances,  and  has 
accounts  of  foe  experiments  made  in  their  man¬ 
ufacture.  The  following  materials  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  specimens  are  given  in  foe  book : — 
Wasps’  nests,  saw  dust,  shavings,  moss,  sea 
weed,  hop  and  grape  vines,  hemp,  mulberries, 
aloe  leaves,  nettles,  seeds,  ground  moss,  straw, 
cabbage  stems,  turf  of  peat,  silk  plant,  fir  wood, 
Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  leaves  of  horse  chest¬ 
nuts,  tulips,  linden,  etc. 

Tha  author  of  foe  book  was  Jacob  Christian 
Schaffer,  an  ancestor  of  Professor  Schaffer,  one 
of  foe  Chief  examiners  of  foe  United  States 

Patent  Office. 
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Mabtin  Luthxb  notices  thus  foe  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  his  day  : — 

“  I  am  now  advertised  that  a  new  astrologer 
is  risen  who  presumeth  to  prove  that  foe  earth 
moveth  and  goeth  about — not  foe  firmament ; 
the  sun  and  moon,  not  foe  stars — like  as  when 
one  sitteth  in  a  coach,  or  in  a  ship  that  is  moved, 
thinketh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth ;  but  the 
earth  and  trees  do  move  and  run  themselves. 
Thus  it  goeth,  we  give  up  ourselves  to  our  own 
foolish  fenciea  and  conceits.  This  fool  (Coper¬ 
nicus)  will  turn  foe  whole  art  of  astronomy 
upside  down,  but  the  Scripture  showeth  and 
(cache th  another  lesson,  when  Joshua  com¬ 
manded  foe  sun  to  stand  still,  and  not  the 
earth.” 

Poetical  Cobiobitt  non  Bibuoal  Tkxtb 


CuKO  to  the  Uighty  Ono, 

Pi.  Izzzlz.  IS. 

ding  in  thy  griof ; 

Hob.  zil.  IL 

Cling  to  tho  Holy  Ono, 

Bob.  1  IX 

Ho  glToo  roUof. 

Pi.  ezvi.  SL 

Cling  to  tho  Ghroeiono  Ono, 

Pi.  ezvL  6. 

Cling  in  thy  pain ; 

Pi.  Iv.  4. 

CUng  to  tho  Faithlhl  Ono, 

1  Thao.  V.  SA 

Ho  will  initnin. 

Pi.  zzviU.  1 

CUng  to  tho  living  Ono, 

Bob.  vU  26. 

CUng  in  thy  woo ; 

Pi.  Izzzvt.  T. 

CUng  to  tho  Loving  Ono, 

1  John  iv.  16. 

Thiongh  all  bdow. 

Bom.  vlU.  SI,  I. 

Cling  to  tho  Pardoning  Ono, 

Ii.  iv.  T. 

Ha  ipaakoth  peaoe ; 

John  zlv.  ST. 

ding  to  tho  Hoaling  Ono, 

Kzod.  XT.  2S. 

Angniohohall  oeaoa. 

Pi.  ezlvii  S. 

CUng  to  tho  BloiwUng  Ono, 

1  John,  1.  T. 

Cling  to  hio  aido  ; 

John,  zz.  ST. 

CUng  to  tho  Bifoi  Ono, 

Bom.  vl.  S. 

In  Him  aUda. 

John  zv.  4. 

CUng  to  tho  Coining  Ono, 

Bov  zzU.  SO. 

Bopo  ihaU  arim; 

Ittni,  U.  U. 

CUng  to  tho  Rolgnlng  Ono, 

Pi.  zevi.  1. 

Jop  U^ti  thino  ofoa 

Pi.  zvl.  11. 

MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


own  outfit  The  Indians  were  on  the  alert, 
however ;  every  movement  of  the  expedition  was 
watched  by  spies,  and  its  numbers,  objects  and 
the  determination  of  its  members  well-known. 
Some  of  the  Indian  scouts,  in  visiting  the  camp 
after  the  army  had  departed,  discovered  writ¬ 
ing  upon  the  trees  which  they  carefully  copied 
and  preserved  until  they  could  find  some  one 
to  interpret  it.  Its  translation  proved  that 
“  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  an  Indian, 
whether  man.  woman  or  child.”  This  naturally 
exasperated  the  savages,  and  they  prepared  to 
meet  their  blood-thirsty  invaders  in  the  same 
spirit. 

The  march  was  conducted  along  “  Wil- 1 
liamson’s  trail,”  nntil  they  reached  the  upper 
Moravian  town,  where  the  massacre  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  where  they  halted  to  rest  and 
regale  their  horses  upon  the  corn  which  was 
still  standing  in'  the  fields.  While  here,  two 
Indians  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  who 
were  fired  upon  by  the  guards,  but  escaped. 
The  tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  were 
pursued  by  his  men,  forewarned  Crawford  of 
the  fate  of  an  expedition  composed  of  snch  in¬ 
subordinate  materials,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  the  &tal  result 
which  followed. 


votes  of  the  men,  and  held  them  by  sufferance), 
and  in  which  every  man  felt  competent  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  expediency  of  a  movement ; 
and,  as  soon  as  serious  fighting  was  to  be  done, 
was  anxious  to  return  home,  alleging  various 
trivial  excuses  for  so  doing.  The  council  had 
scarcely  broken  up,  before  one  of  the  picket- 
guard  came  rushing  in  with  the  tidings  that  the 
Indians  were  in  force  in  the  prairie  and  woods 
in  front.  Upon  this  intelligence  the  army  was 
formed  with  alacrity,  and  moved  forward  to 
support  the  picket  A  slruggle  ensued,  in 
which,  for  a  time,  the  whites  were  successful ; 
but  reinforcements  coming  np,  the  Indians  were 
enabled  to  maintain  the  conflict  until  night, 
when  it  ceased,  and  both  parties  slept  on  their 
arms  on  the  field.  In  the  morning  a  consnlta- 
tion  of  officers  was  held,  and  a  retreat  resolved 
The  numbers  of  the  Indians  increased 


BURimO  OF  COMUBL.  CRAWFORDi 

■  If  IMTaaVIlW  WITH  WIXaiHVHD. 

The  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  by 
the  force  under  Colonel  Williamson,  was  one  of 
the  most  cold-blooded,  cruel  and  dastardly  acts 
which  the  records  of  warfare  on  this  continent 
can  fhmish.  True,  the  settlers  had  become 
violently  enraged  at  the  numerous  outrages 
and  murders  by  the  Indians,  and  were  burning 
to  revenge  their  slaughtered  countrymen  and 
friends  ;  but  this  affords  no  excuse  for  killing 
in  cold  blood,  ninety  unarmed,  peaceful,  unof¬ 
fending  Christian  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  savage  life 
of  their  brethren  of  the  woods  by  their  mission¬ 
aries,  and  taught  to  adopt  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  civilized  society.  A  more  exemplary 
and  truly  Christian  community  did  not  exist 
on  this  continent  than  they.  Yet  they  were 
deliberately  butchered  by  their  cowardly  and 
treacherous  white  friendt,  while  they  knelt  in 
prayer  to  the  white  man’s  God.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  this  cruel  act,  roused  all  the  vin¬ 
dictive  hatred  of  the  various  tribes  who  were 
connected  by  ties  of  consanguinity  with  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  that  when  the  opportunity  occurred, 
they  should  take  the  most  ample  revenge  upon 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  work. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  a  similar  ex¬ 
pedition  was  organized  at  the  old  Mingo  towns, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  by  Williamson,  of  exterminating  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  destroying  the  Wyandot 
towns  on  the  Sandusky  river.  This  expedition 
was  composed  mostly  of  volunteers  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  and  numbered 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  William  Crawford.  As 
it  was  intended  to  surprise  the  Indians,  the 
mustering  of  the  men,  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  expedition  were  conducted  with  the  ut¬ 
most  secrecy,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
men  were  mounted,  each  one  ftimishing  his 


upon. 

every  moment,  although  neither  of  the  bellige- 
rant  armies  seemed  disposed  to  attack  the 
other. 


Crawford  occupied  the  day  in  burying 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and  boming 
fires  over  their  graves  to  prevent  their  discov¬ 
ery.  The  retreat  was  to  commence  at  dnsk ; 
bat  the  Indians  becoming  aware  of  such  an 
intention,  attacked  the  camp  with  the  ntmost 
fury  late  in  the  afternoon,  completely  sorroond- 
ing  the  little  army,  excepting  in  the  direction 
of  Sandusky.  A  retreat,  which  soon  became  a 
rout,  commenced ;  the  wounded  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  fiste ;  and,  scattering  into  small 
bands,  they  attempted  to  escape  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  their  homes,  b^  the  route  they  had 
come.  For  a  time  there  was  no  pnrsnit,  which 
was  soon  accounted  for  firing  and  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  combatants  in  front.  The 
Indians  had  made  a  detour  and  came  out  in 
advance  of  the  fhgitives,  whom  they  wore  now 
■asailing  with  the  ntmost  desperation.  Colo¬ 
nel  Crawford,  in  company  with  Dr.  Knight,  a 
physician  of  Pittsburgh,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  in  the  capacity  of  snrgeon,  were 
riding  together  in  the  reaTi  the  polonet 


As  secresy  was  now  ont  of 
the  question,  the  army  moved  forward  in  the 
hope  of  coming  upon  the  Indians  before  they 
should  be  prepared  for  battle.  On  arriving  at 
the  Moravian  town,  on  the  Sandusky,  to  their 
surprise  they  found  that  it  had  been  deserted 
some- time  before,  and  its  inhabitants  had  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  Scioto.  The  invading  army, 
finding  no  inoffensive  and  Christian  Indians  to 
slaughter,  now  clamored  to  return,  and  it  was 
decided,  at  a  council  of  officers,  that  should  no 
Indians  be  met  in  another  day’s  march,  a 
retreat  riiould  be  ordered.  What  but  confrision 
and  defeat  could  result  frum  such  an  army,  in 
which  the  officers  were  compelled  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  their  emutUuenU  (for  they  had 
been  eleoted  to  their  respective  posts  by  the 
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▼erj  anzioos  regarding  his  eon,  who  had  not 
been  seen  among  the  fagitires  when  they 
heard  the  firing  in  front ;  and,  baring  loot  all 
confidence  in  hie  men,  he  determined  to  ridft 
for  himself.  Taming  to  the  left,  therefore,  he, 
with  Dr.  Knight,  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  took  a 
northerly  coone,  and  after  panning  it  tar 
about  an  hoar,  strack  off  to  the  east  in  hope  of 
aroiding  the  Indians.  They  orertook  three 
other  fhgitires.  Captain  Biggs,  Lieatenant  AMi- 
ley,  and  a  private  soldier,  and  together  they 
marched  on  throng  the  forest  ontil  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  next  day,  when  they  began  to 
approach  the  path  which  the  army  had  porsaed 
on  its  march.  A  consnltation  was  held,  and  all 
bat  Colonel  Crawford  were  opposed  to  fol¬ 
lowing  it ;  bat  his  ofdnion  anfortanately  {ure- 
vailed,  and  in  a  short  time  after  reaching  it 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
succeeded  in  making  prisonen  of  the  colonel. 
and  Dr.  Knight.  The  others  escaped,  although 
Captain  Biggs  and  the  lieutenant  were  killed 
the  next  day.  Crawford  and  his  companion 
were  conducted  to  the  Indian  camp,  which 
stood  about  a  mile  from  where  they  were  taken, 
and  the  next  morning  were  marched  off  in  com¬ 
pany  with  nine  other  prisoners,  in  charge  of  sev¬ 
enteen  Indians,  toward  the  old  town  of  Sandus¬ 
ky,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant  When  they 
arrived  in  its  neighborhood,  Crawford  desired 
an  interview  with  Simon  Girty,  and  the  party 
halted  while  he  went  forward  in  charge  of  two 
Indians  for  that  purpose.  On  his  return  the 
next  morning,  he  told  Dr.  Knight  that  he  had 
seen  Girty,  who  had  promised  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  their  favor.  Captain  Pipe,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  chief,  now  made  his  appearance,  and, 
althongh  the  prisoners  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  bitterest  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  yet  his  maimers  were  cordial,  and  to  all 
outward  seeming,  friendly.  With  his  own 
hands,  however,  he  painted  the  prisoners’  faces 
black,  a  snfSciently  ominous  circumstance  to 
lead  them  to  feel  assured  that  their  death  by 
torture  had  been  resolved  npom  After  this 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  they  were 
marched  into  the  town,  meeting  on  the  way  the 
bodies  of  four  of  their  fellow  prisoners  who  had 
been  pushed  on  ahead,  and  slaughtered  at  vari¬ 
ous  distances  along  the  road. 

Arrived  at  the  town,  they  found  the  five  re¬ 
maining  prisoners  seated  on  a  log  and  snr- 
roanded  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  women  and 
boya  They  were  compelled  to  sit  apart  while 
Captain  Pipe  made  a  thrilling  speech  to  the 
crowd ;  after  which  the  squaws  and  children 
fell  upon  the  five  and  tmnahawked  them.  One 
of  the  number  was  the  brave  Captain  McKinley, 
who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  with 
considerable  reputation.  After  witnessing  this 
horrid  scene,  Crawford  and  his  companion  were 
marched  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  to  where 
a  large  fire  was  kindled,  around  which  was  a 
collection  of  aboat  thirty  warriors,  and  about 
twice  that  number  of  women  and  boya  Among 
the  rest  was  the  renegade,  Simon  Girty,  who 
approached  and  qmke  to  Crawford,  and  then 
addressed  Dr.  Knight,  who  offered  him  his 
hand,  which  Girty  reftised,  carsing  him  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  d— d  rascal.  He  informed  the 
doctor,  however,  that  he  had  been  given  to  the 
Shawneea,  and  would  be  taken  to  their  towns 
to  be  burnt. 


After  beating  the  colonel  with  their  fists  and 
sticks  nntil  they  were  exhausted,  the  Indians 
erected  a  poet  about  fifteen  feet  high,  around 
which,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet,  they 
piled  faggots  of  hickory  poles,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colonel  was  then  stripped  and  bound  to  the  up¬ 
right  post  with  a  strong  rope,  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  the  ligature  which  confined  his 
wrists,  and  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  the  post, 
allowing  him  space  enough  to  move  two  or  three 
times  around  the  poet  and  return.  When  this 
had  been  done,  the  Christian  Indians  who  had 
survived  the  massacre  at  Gnattenbutteu  were 
called  upon  to  come  forward  and  take  their 
revenge  upon  the  victim.  They  had  withdrawn 
from  the  scene,  however,  and  iheirmore  savage 
friends  prepared  to  act  in  their  stead. 

At  this  juncture,  it  occurred  to  Colonel  Craw¬ 
ford  that  among  the  Indians  he  had  a  warm 
personal  friend  in  Wingemund,  a  sachem  of 
some  influence.  He  desired  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  sent  for  ;  and  the  following  conversation — 
as  related  by  Heckewelder — occurred  between 
thenk  Colonel  Crawford  began  by  asking 
Wingemund  if  he  knew  him ;  to  which  the  other 
replied,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked  if  he  was 
not  Colonel  Crawford.  “I  am,”  replied  the 
colonel;  to  which  the  chief  answered,  with 
some  embarrassment :  “  So ! — yes ! — indeed !” 
Colonel  Crawford  then  asked :  “  Do  you  not 
recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  be¬ 
tween  ns,  and  that  we  were  always  glad  to  see 
each  other?” 

'Wingemund. — “  Yes  I  I  remember  all  this,  and 
that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that 
you  have  been  kind  to  me.” 

Orawford. — “  Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship 
still  continues.” 

Wingemund. — “  It  would  of  course,  were  you 
where  you  ought  to  be,  and  not  here.” 

Orawford. — “  And  why  not  here  ?  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 
Now  is  the  time  for  yon  to  exert  yourself  in  my 
behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  you  in  my 
place.” 

Wingemund. — “Colonel  Crawford  1  you  have 
placed  yourself  in  a  situation  which  puts  it  out 
of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends, 
to  do  anjrthing  for  you.” 

Orawford, — “  How  so.  Captain  Wingemund?” 

Wingemund — “  By  joining  yourself  to  that 
execrable  man,  Williamson,  and  his  party — the 
man,  who,  but  the  other  day,  murdered  such  a 
number  of  Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to 
be  friends;  knowing  that  he  mu  no  risk  in 
murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and 
whose  only  business  was  praying.” 

Orawford — But  I  assure  you,  Wingemnnd, 
that  had  I  been  with  him  at  the  time,  this  would 
not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends,  and  all  good  men,  whoever  they  are, 
reprobate  acts  of  this  kind.” 

Wingemund. — “That  may  be;  yet  these 
friends,  these  good  men,  did  not  prevent  him 
frrorn  going  oat  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of 
these  inoffensive,  yet  foolish  Moravian  Indiana 
I  say  foolish,  because  they  believed  the  white 
men  in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told 
them  they  would  be  one  day  so  treated  by  those 
people  who  called  themselves  their  friends  I 
We  told  them  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed 
in  what  the  white  man  said;  that  toeir  fair 
promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  ns,  that 


they  might  the  more  easily  kill  ns,  as  they  had 
done  many  Indiaiu  before  these  Moraviana” 

Orawford — “I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak 
thus ;  as  to  Williamson’s  going  out  again,  when 
it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I 
went  out  with  him,  to  prevent  his  committing 
ftosh  murdera” 

Wingemund — “This  the  Indiatu  would  not 
believe,  even  were  I  to  tell  them  so.” 

Orawford — “  Why  would  they  not  believe  ?” 

Wingemund — “Because  it  would  have  been 
out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
he  pleased.” 

Orawford — “  Out  of  my  power  I  Have  any 
Moravian  Indiaiu  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we 
came  out  ?” 

Wingemund. — “  None  ;  but  you  went  first  to 
their  town,  and  .finding  {t  deserted,  you  tamed 
on  the  path  toward  na  If  you  had  been  in 
search  of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have 
gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you  closely. 
They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  your¬ 
selves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  They 
saw  you  cross  the  river — they  saw  where  you 
encamped  for  the  night — they  saw  yon  turn  off 
from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — 
your  steps  were  constantly  watched,  and  you 
were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you 
reached  the  spot  where  yon  were  attacked.” 

With  this  sentence,  Crawford  felt  that  his  last 
ray  of  hope  departed,  and  asked  with  some 
emotion:  “What  do  they  intend  to  do  with 
me  ?” 

Wingemund. — “  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As 
Williamson  and  his  whole  cowardly  host,  ran 
off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  war¬ 
riors’  balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  they  had 
no  Moraviaiu  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could 
fight,  and  with  such  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do — I  say,  as  they  have  escaped, 
and  you  have  been  taken,  they  will  take  re¬ 
venge  on  you  in  his  stead.” 

Orawford. — “And  is  there  no  possibility  of 
preventing  this?  Can  you  devise  no  way  of 
getting  me  off?  Yon  shall,  my  friend,  be  well 
rewarded  if  yon  are  instrumental  in  saving  my 
life.” 

Wingemund. — “Had  Williamson  been  taken 
with  you,  I,  and  some  of  my  friends,  by  making 
use  of  what  yon  have  told  me,  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  bat  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  interfere 
in  your  behalf.  The  King  of  England  himself, 
were  he  to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his 
wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moraviaiui, 
more  than  half  of  them  women  and  children, 
cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  call  loudly  for 
revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand-children, 
have  asked  for  yonr  fellow-prisoner;  on  him 
they  will  take  revenge.  All  the  nations  con¬ 
nected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge  1  revenge  1 
The  Moravians,  whom  yon  went  to  destroy, 
having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation 
itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  1” 

Orauford. — “  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  must 
prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  worst  form.” 

'Wingemund — “  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  caimot 
do  anything  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the 
Indian  principle  that,  as  good  and  evil  caimot 
dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good 
man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  yon 
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would  not  be  in  this  lamentable  sitnation. 
You  see  now,  after  it  is  too  late,  after  William¬ 
son  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must 
be.  Nothing  now  remains  for  yon  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel 
Crawford ! — they  are  coming.  I  will  retire  to 
a  solitary  spot.” 

The  chief,  it  was  said,  shed  tears  when  he 
retired,  and  was  sensibly  affected  whenever  the 
circumstances  were  alluded  to  in  his  presence. 

Captain  Pipe,  the  Delaware  Chief,  now  came 
forward  and  addressed  an  inflammatory  speech 
to  the  surrounding  warriors,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  rushing 
upon  the  colonel,  they  cut  off  hie  ears,  and 
commenced  torturing  him  in  every  conceivable 
form.  During  the  conversation  with  Winge- 
mund,  ihe  faggots  had  been  lighted,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  burnt  through,  the  women  and  boys 
seized  the  burning  sticks,  applied  them  to  his 
naked  flesh,  while  the  warriors  shot  charges  of 
powder  into  all  parts  of  his  body,  from  his  head 
to  his  feet,  and  he  soon  became  black  and 
blistered  under  the  horrid  treatment.  As  he 
ran  around  the  pole  to  avoid  one  party  of  his 
tormentors,  he  was  met  by  another,  who,  with 
burning  sticks,  red-hot  irons,  and  charges  of 
powder,  drove  him  back.  The  squaws  took  up 
burning  coals  and  hot  ashes,  and  threw  them' 
upon  his  blistered  fle^,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  nothing  but  fire  to  walk  upon.  '  In  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  agony,  the  unfortunate  colonel 
called  upon  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery 
by  shooting  him.  “  Don’t  you  see  that  I  have 
no  gun,  colonel  1”  replied  the  stony-hearted 
fiend,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  at  the  same 
time  addressing  some  exulting  remark  to  an 
Indian  near  him.  He  then  rode  up  to  Dr. 
Knight,  who  had  been  bound  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  compelled  to  witness  the  torture  of 
his  friend,  and  taunted  him  with  his  situation ; 
telling  him  that  he  now  had  a  foretaste  of  what 
would  be  his  fate  when  he  arrived  at  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  town ;  adding,  with  an  oath,  that  he  need 
not  expect  to  escape,  for  he  ahonld  snflier  the 


utmost  extreme  of  torture.  The  doctor  made 
no  reply  to  his  remarks,  and  after  abusing  him 
to  his  heart’s  content,  the  wretch  left  him.  But 
why  continue  the  narrative  of  a  scene,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  would  harrow  the  soul  of  the 
most  hard-hearted  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  many  hours  of  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
the  colonel  was  released  from  his  sufferings  by 
death,  and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes.  Dr.  Knight 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  Shawnee  war¬ 
rior  to  conduct  him  to  their  town,  but  on  the 
way,  he  managed  to  escape  by  killing  his 
guard,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days’ 
wandering,  he  reached  Fort  McIntosh,  barely 
alive. 


THB  fTNEXPfiCTED  MEBTISO. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening  in  the 
year  ’82,  and  the  sun  which  had  just  sank  be¬ 
hind  the  “  fhr  forest  line”  lit  up  with  his  de¬ 
clining  rays  one  of  those  homely  scenes  of  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness,  which  make  the  hearts  of 
kings  ache  with  envy,  and  appeal  to  the  warm¬ 
est  sympathies  of  the  most  stoical  philosopher. 
At  the  door  of  a  rude  and  humble  log  cabin  in 
the  midst  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Kentucky, 
sat  a  man  whose  personal  appearance  at  the 
present  day  might  challenge  the  attention  of 
the  most  casual  observer,  although  such  men 
were  abundant  in  the  western  country  seventy 
years  ago.  He  stood  upward  of  six  feet  in  his 
thoccasins,  and  strong  and  robust  in  proportion, 
with  a  head  imch  as  a  sculptor  would  admire, 
which  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  jet  black 
hair,  falling  in  masses  over  his  temples  and 
mingling  with  heavy  whiskers  of  the  same  ra¬ 
ven  hue,  which  covered  his  throat  and  extended 
downward  till  hid  under  the  collar  of  his  linsey- 
wolsey  hunting-shirt.  His  strong  and  sinewy 
arms  gave  farther  evidence  of  the  strength  ac¬ 
quired  in  wielding  the  woodman’s  ax,  while  his 
lower  limbs,  tapering  from  the  thigh  to  the  an¬ 
kle  combined  strength  and  agility.  In  the  tout 
entembU  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  noble 
race  which  Providence  ordained  to  clear  the 


path  of  civilization,  and  redeem  the  glorioni 
region  of  Kentucky  from  the  savage  red  man, 
and  the  no  less  savage  beasts  of  the  fields. 

Reader,  we  have  introduced  to  you  James 
Morgan,  a  settler  on  the  Elkhom,  near  Bryant’s 
station.  He  had  moved  to  Kentucky  soon  after 
his  marriage,  had  built  a  plain  but  comfortable 
log  cabin,  cleared  the  rich  lands,  planted  the 
golden  com,  and  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  an  abundant  harvest  as  a  reward  for  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  when  he  is  presented  to  your  notice* 
A  portion  of  the  afternoon  had  been  passed  in 
reading  to  his  wife,  and  commenting  upon  a 
package  of  letters  which  had  passed  between 
them  previous  to  their  marriage,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  reminiscences  which  their  peraeal  had  called 
up,  had  left  their  impress  in  a  joyfhl  smile  upon 
his  face  as  he  sat  at  fhe  door  dandling  his  in¬ 
fant  child  upon  his  knee,  while  his  wife  was 
busy  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  her  clear 
voice  ringing  forth  a  merry  household  ditty  of 
other  days.  Perfectly  unconscious  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  a  foe,  the  happy  parents — beguiled  of 
care  for  the  present  or  future  by  Uie  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past — knew  not  that  their  dream  of 
happiness  was  destined  to  be  so  short  and  fleet¬ 
ing  ;  that  the  storm-cloud  was  already  gather¬ 
ing  which  should  deluge  their  hearts  in  misery, 
and  change  the  present  scene  of  comfort  and 
contentment  to  one  of  desolation  and  despair. 

The  crack  of  three  or  four  rifles,  fired  almost 
simultaneously,  rang  out  on  the  evening  air,  and 
the  father  sprang  to  his  feet,  casting  for  an  in¬ 
stant  an  inquiring  glance  toward  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  woods;  not  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
source  of  the  sounds — the  peculiar  thug  of  the 
balls  as  they  entered  the  logs  of  his  cabin  in 
close  proximity  to  his  head,  had  already  warned 
him  of  the  approach  of  enemies — but  to  discover 
the  number  of  the  foe.  The  evening  Inreeze 
gradually  dissipated  the  thin  wreaths  of  smoke 
which  had  followed  the  reports,  and  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  paint-besmeared  frees  of  five  Indian 
warriors  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  rapidly 
approaching.  Aa  he  entered  die  door,  the  sin- 
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gle  word  Indam*  I  replied  to  the  inquiring  look 
of  his  wife,  who  met  him  on  the  threshold,  and 
informed  her  of  the  danger  of  their  situation. 
There  was  no  time  for  words ;  quick,  decidve  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  ;  and  with  instinctive  impulse 
the  door  was  closed  and  barred,  the  rifle  and 
shot-pouch  snatched  from  their  pegs,  and  the 
&ther  stood  ready  to  defend  his  wife,  his  child, 
and  his  flreside.  A  moment’s  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfled  him  that  he  could  not  defend  his 
cabin  successfully,  and  some  other  course  must 
be  adopted.  Cool-headed,  and  quick  in  expedi¬ 
ents,  he  decided  to  hide  his  wife  beneath  the 
puncheon  floor,  while  he  attempted  to  escape 
with  the  child  by  the  rear,  as  the  enemy  should 
enter  by  the  front  of  the  house.  The  slab  was 
raised,  and  his  wife  had  crowded  herself  into 
the  space  beneath,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  heard  in  the  yard ;  but  the  mother’s 
heart  yearned  for  one  last,  long  embrace  of  her 
child,  and  seizing  it,  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom 
with  desperate  energy,  as  though  die  would  re¬ 
unite  its  little  being  with  her  own.  Agonized 
at  the  idea  of  parting  with  her  little  one,  she 
begged  that  die  might  retun  it,  but  the  cries 
of  the  little  one  who  had  become  alarmed  at  a 
scene  which  it  could  not  comprehend,  warned 
her  of  the  danger  to  herself,  and  she  saw  that  it 
might  not  be ;  yet  how  could  she  part  with  it, 
perhaps  forever  I  The  thought  was  anguish  and 
she  clung  to  it,  until  her  husband  was  compel¬ 
led  to  take  it  from  her  by  force,  and  urge  her 
to  conceal  herself,  as  the  rapid  and  heavy  blows 
of  the  Indian’s  tomahawks  upon  the  door  ad¬ 
monished  him  that  time  was  precious.  Placing 
the  infant  in  a  bag  which  he  lashed  to  his  back, 
he  hastily  ascended  to  the  loft  above  by  means 
of  the  ladder,  which  he  carefully  drew  up  after 
him.  By  this  time  the  door  began  to  yield 
under  the  repeated  blows,  and  in  a  moment 
more  it  gave  way,  and  the  savages  rushed  in, 
tomahawk  in  hand.  This  was  the  propitious 
moment,  and  quickly  throwing  off  a  portion  of 
the  roof,  Morgan  passed  through  the  opening 
and  slid  to  the  ground.  His  movement  had 
been  anticipated,  however,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  earth  than  he  was  attacked  by  two 
of  the  swarthy  warriors  who  had  passed  around 
the  house  to  intercept  him.  One  of  these  he 
knocked  down  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  his 
rifle,  but  with  the  other,  who  was  more  wary, 
he  had  a  severe  contest  A  blow  from  the  In¬ 
dian’s  tomahawk,  aimed  at  his  head,  severed 
the  cord  which  bound  the  child  to  its  &ther’s 
back,  and  the  contest  over  its  prostrate  form 
became  flerce  and  severe.  Drawing  his  heavy 
knife,  Morgan  cloeed  with  his  antagonist,  who 
had  also  drawn  his  scalping  knife,  and  the  blood 
of  both  flowed  in  copious  streams  over  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  they  contended.  Such  a  contest 
could  not  last  long,  and  was  soon  decided  in 
flavor  of  the  white  man,  who,  as  his  enemy  sank 
in  death  at  his  feet,  gathered  up  his  treasure, 
his  tomahawk  and  his  rifle,  and  run  for  the 
wooda 

The  Indian  whom  he  had  stunned,  speedily 
returned  to  consciousness,  and  called  his  com¬ 
rades  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  They  had 
found  a  keg  of  whisky  in  the  cabin,  and  had 
been  too  busily  engaged  in  discussing  its  con¬ 
tents,  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  passing  in 
the  yard,  but  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
position  of  afllairs,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Morgan 


rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance,  they  start¬ 
ed  in  pursuit.  Moved  by  every  impulse  which 
could  operate  upon  the  mind  of  a  parent,  and 
notwithstanding  his  wounded  condition,  he  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  outran 
his  pursuers ;  but  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  followed  by  a  bound, 
whose  unerring  instinct  he  could  not  hope  to 
overreach.  Perceiving  at  once  that  he  must 
rid  himself  of  this  antagonist,  or  his  flight  was 
vain,  he  halted,  examined  carefully  his  priming, 
waited  until  the  dog  had  approached  to  within 
a  few  yards,  shot  him  dead,  and  then  pushed 
on.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  he  came  to 
the  cabin  of  his  brother,  upon  the  threshold  of 
which  he  sank  exhausted.  As  soon  as  he  had 
explained  the  cause  of  his  sudden  appearance 
and  recovered  his  strength,  he  started  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  brother  and  another  man — an 
inmate  of  his  cabin— to  return  to  the  scene  he 
bad  so  recently  lefL 

Night  had  spread  her  mantle  o’er  the  earth ; 
and  as  he  approached  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
a  bright  ruddy  glare  shone  high  above  the  tree 
tops,  and  lit  up  his  patL  A  moment,  and  the 
terrible  thought  burst  upon  his  afitighted  brain 
— the  Indians  had  fired  the  house,  and  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  bosom  was  perishing  in  the  flames. 
An  agonizing  cry,  “  My  wife  I”  leaped  from  his 
lips,  and  with  redoubled  exertion  be  bounded 
forward  to  save  her  from  the  horrible  fate  which 
threatened  her.  The  intervening  space  was 
soon  cleared,  and  he  reached  the  boundary  of 
his  clearing  in  time  to  see  the  blazing  pile 
sink  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  He  gazed  a  mo¬ 
ment,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  grasped  at  the 
fence  for  support,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the 
gp:t>und,  where  he  was  discovered  by  his  com¬ 
rades  when  they  reached  the  spot. 

The  morning  sun  shone  upon  a  far  different 
scene  from  that  upon  which  his  departing  rays 
had  rested  twelve  hours  before.  Then,  all  was 
peace  and  happiness  in  that  humble  home ;  now, 
misery  and  desolation  cast  their  pall  over  the 
picture ;  and  where  he  had  sat  in  joyful  sport 
with  his  infant,  the  father’s  form  might  now  be 
seen,  his  head  resting  upon  his  knees,  while  his 
soul  welled  forth  a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  which 
mingled  with  the  ashes  at  his  feet.  A  careful 
search  among  the  expiring  embers  of  his  once 
happy  home  brought  forth  but  the  charred,  re¬ 
pulsive  remains  of  what  was  once  a  living,  mov¬ 
ing  being,  replete  with  beauty,  and  fashioned 
after  the  image  of  its  Creator.  These  were 
carefully  gathered  up  and  deposited  in  an  hum¬ 
ble  grave,  which  was  watered  by  the  tears  of 
the  heart-broken  husband,  who,  raising  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  vowed  eternal  revenge 
against  the  red  man,  and  took  his  way  for  the 
station. 

History  inform  us  that  on  the  14th  of  Angns\ 
a  formidtdile  body  of  Indians,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Simon  Girty,  made  an  attack  upon 
Bryant’s  station,  in  confident  expectation  of 
taking  it  by  surprise,  and  finding  its  garrison 
an  easy  prey.  When  they  arrived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  fort,  however,  they  found  the 
gallant  Kentuckians  on  the  alert,  and  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Disconcerted  at  this,  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  In 
dtting  down  before  the  station  in  regular  siege, 
and  in  scattering  themselves  in  small  bands, 
for  the  purpose  ot  attacking  tbs  houses  of  the 


settlers,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Morgan. 
A  detachment  of  about  fifty  men  coming  up  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrison,  was  attacked  and 
nearly  destroyed,  but  a  number  of  fugitives  es¬ 
caped;  and,  fearing  that  the  neighboring  stations 
would  take  the  alarm,  and  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  fort,  the  chiefr  were  anxious  to  raise  the 
siege.  Before  doing  so,  Girty  hailed  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  fort ;  and,  after  commending  them 
for  their  bravery,  assured  them  it  was  folly  for 
them  to  hold  out  any  longer — that  he  had 
upward  of  six  hundred  warriors  with  him,  and 
hourly  expected  reinforcements,  with  artillery, 
which  would  blow  their  cabins  into  the  air ; 
that  if  they  surrendered,  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  but  if  they  continued  to  resist,  they 
should  all  be  massacred.  He  told  his  name, 
and  asked  if  they  knew  him.  *'  Yes,”  said  a 
spirited  youth,  named  Reynolds,  “  you  are  well 
known.  I  have  a  worthless  old  cur  dog  that  I 
call  *  Girty,’  because  he  is  such  a  mean  wretch 
— BO  like  you. "  He  also  informed  him  that 
they,  too,  expected  reinforcements ;  and  that 
if  he  and  his  murdering  crew  would  but  remain 
twenty-four  hours  where  they  were,  their  scalps 
would  be  drying  in  the  sun  on  the  tops  of  their 
cabins.  Finding  negotiation  of  no  avail,  by 
daylight,  next  morning,  the  enemy  retired 
precipitately,  leaving  several  pieces  of  meat 
roasting  before  their  fires,  which  were  still 
burning. 

When  the  brothers  approached  the  station- 
they  found  the  neighbors  from  the  various  set, 
tlements  in  the  vicinity  pouring  in — burning 
with  a  desire  for  vengeance  upon  the  savages. 
Morgan,  anxious  to  revenge  his  loss  upon  them, 
joined  the  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  and  overtook 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  Bluelicks,  where  they 
were  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Licking  river,  slowly  ascending  a  rising  ground. 
Boone,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  opposed  to 
crossing,  as  he  feared  an  ambush  at  a  place 
about  a  mile  in  advance.  He  proposed  to  wait, 
therefore,  for  a  large  party  under  Logan,  which 
was  known  to  be  coming  forward.  Various 
opinions  were  expressed  in  regard  to  this 
advice,  when  the  rashness  of  MoGary  precipi¬ 
tated  the  catastrophe  which  followed.  Sound¬ 
ing  the  war-whoop,  and  raising  his  hat  over  his 
head,  he  dashed  into  the  stream,  shouting: 
“Let  all  who  are  not  cowards  follow  me.” 
The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  the  result  is 
well  known.  The  whites  fell  into  an  ambus¬ 
cade,  and  were  slaughtered  by  scorea  Few 
escaped,  and  those  few  only  by  the  speed  of 
their  horses.  More  than  one-half  their  number 
left  their  bodies  upon  the  bloody  field.  Of  this 
number  was  the  hero  of  our  sketch.  Being 
among  the  first  to  cross  the  stream,  he  was  in 
the  van  when  the  Indians  opened  their  fire,  and 
was  at  once  wounded  through  both  hips.  He 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  lay  upon  the  field  until 
the  retreat  of  the  whites,  when  an  Indian 
approached  to  appropriate  his  scalp.  Despair 
had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  submitted  to  death  without  a 
murmur;  but  as  the  redskin  warrior  stooped 
over  him,  he  recognized  his  wife’s  handkerchief 
which  was  tied  about  his  neck.  The  sight 
nerved  his  expiring  energy,  and,  by  a  supeiiiu- 
man  effort,  he  threw  his  left  arm  around  the 
body  of  his  enemy,  and  drawing  him  down 
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apon  him,  drew  hie  knife,  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  His  bodj  rolled  to  the 
ground,  and  laj  stark  and  stiff  at  his  side. 
When  the  savages  returned  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  flying  fugitives,  it  was  dusk,  and  Mor¬ 
gan  was  overlooked  in  the  search  for  scalps, 
although  he  heard  the  Indians  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  about  him,  shouting  in  demoniac  joy  over 
their  victory.  After  a  time  they  took  their 
departure,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  save  the  groans  of  a  few  of  the 
wounded,  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  yet  re¬ 
mained,  and  the  howl  of  the  distant  bands  of 
wolves,  who,  smelling  afar  off  their  feast  of 
blood,  were  rapidly  approaching  the  gory  fleld. 
The  fearfhl  thought  now  crossed  his  mind  that 
he  might  be  tom  in  pieces  by  the  beasts  of 
prey  who  would  flock  to  the  banquet  spread  for 
them;  and  although  so  ready  to  welcome 
death  but  a  short  time  before,  the  idea  of  being 
tom  limb  from  limb,  and  devoured  piecemeal, 
while  his  brain  stiil  retained  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness,  was  a  fate  too  dreadful  to  contemplate 
without  shuddering.  He  was  totaliy  incapable 
of  moving ;  his  limbs  had  grown  stiff  from  his 
woui^ds,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  his  destiny.  With  his  free  to 
(he  ground,  therefore,  and  his  hands  thrown 
above  his  head,  he  resigned  himself  to  what¬ 
ever  might  befal.  He  conid  not  tell  how  long 
he  had  been  in  that  position,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  approaching  him,  and  looking  care- 
fhlly  up,  discovered  a  monstrous  bear  coming 
toward  him.  The  already  gorged  animal  passed 
him  by,  however,  without  notice.  The  howling 
of  wolves  startled  him  again  ;  and  as  the  fear¬ 
ful  sound  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  he  felt 
what  agony  it  was  to  lie  with  the  busy  mind  in 
ftill  activity,  counting  upon  the  certain  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  while  the  body  is  helpless,  and 
unable  to  make  a  movement  toward  escape. 
A  rustling  of  leaves  attracts  his  attention,  foot¬ 
steps  approach — the  woives  are  coming ;  he 
commends  his  soni  to  God,  and  awaits  a  fearful 
death.  He  is  moved,  his  body  is  turned  over 
— ^his  hands  tom  from  his  free ;  he  opens  his 
eyes  and  gazes — into  the  face  of  his  wife,  who 
stands  stooping  over  him.  "Wife I”  “Hus¬ 
band  1”  announces  to  each  that  the  other  lives. 
Reader,  shall  I  attempt  to  depict  that  meeting! 
—shall  I  endeavor  to  point,  with  the  trickery 
of  words,  the  emotions  of  those  loving  hearts 
reunited  on  that  bloody  battle  ground?  I 
cannot  if  I  would,  and  I  leave  your  own  heart 
to  fill  the  blank. 

Let  me  endeavor  to  explain  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Mrs.  Morgan’s  escape,  and  I 
have  done.  It  seems  that  the  Indians,  after 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Morgan,  became 
intoxicated  through  the  means  of  the  whiskey- 
keg — quarreled,  fought,  and  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  was  killed.  His  biood  flowing  throng^  the 
•thinks  of  the  floor,  Mrs.  Morgan  thought  it 
vas  her  husband’s— screamed,  was  discovered 
and  captured.  During  the  battle,  she,  with 
»ther  prisoners,  were  left  alone,  escaped, 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Indians,  having  seen  her  hus¬ 
band’s  horse  pass  by  without  a  rider,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  for  his  body,  and,  after  a  weary 
search,  discovered  it 

The  husband  and  wife  were  found  by  Logan’s 
]wty,  who  repaired  to  the  fleid  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  restored  to  their  friends  and  their 
child. 


ATK,  »AS8  HSa  BTI 
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Atb,  psH  her  hj  I — jm,  pus  her  by. 

And  hnnghtiljr  and  proudly,  too  ; 

Ton  most  not  Mcm  to  know  btr  nlgb— 

Bho  ii  not  half  as  good  as  yon. 

Am  good  OM  you  I  0,  what  a  thought  I 
As  veil  might  silent  dust  compare 
With  the  rich  gems  of  eastern 
Or  costliest  pearls  of  splendor  rare. 

Tee,  pass  her  by  I — ^the  lowly  one. 

The  cottage-bom,  let  her  aspire 
To  mingle  with  the  poor  alone, 

Nor  raise  her  aspirations  higher. 

Her  parents  ! — why,  they  had  no  name 
To  ihme  or  fortune  ever  known  ; 

They  were  among  the  humble  throng, 
Benown’d  for  virtnona  deeds  aloste. 

And  what  is  virtue  to  the  poor? 

Bom  bnt  to  till  the  stubborn  soil — 

What  are  their  sons?  A  vulgar  hard 
Ifsda  bnt  for  servitude  and  toU. 

And  her — that  humble,  lowly  one 
I  knew  while  yet  she  was  child. 

Sporting  among  the  Sowers  of  spring. 

That  grew  amid  the  mountains  wild. 

Bar’s  was  e’en  then  a  thoughtful  aye 
Not  Siting  for  a  cottage  maid ; 

A  something  in  her  mien  too  high 
To  brook  obscurity’s  dim  shade. 

I  knew  that  she  would  seek  to  rise, 

Whan  childhood’s  years  were  passed  away  | 
I  saw,  e’en  then,  the  proud  free  scul 
That  in  her  dark  ayes  deeply  lay. 

And  she  has  striven  to  win  a  place 
Among  the  gifted  ones  of  earth  ; 

She  has  forgot  the  deep  disgrace 
That  cleaves  to  those  of  mortal  birth. 

She  has  no  stain  upon  her  name— 

She  has  a  conscience  purely  bee ; 

Integrity  ’a  her  only  dower. 

And  ksr  nont  fault  ii  poaaty. 

Tet  pass  her  by  I — let  her  not  win 
Encouragement  from  glance  of  thine  { 
il  mipAt  otsntrs  <Ay  nor  Famt 
If  Xer’l  were  once  aUowed  to  Mmo. 


•TIS  A  BEAimS’lJl.  WORIJ). 

Bow  cold  is  his  heart  who  no  baanty  can  see 
In  the  star-studded  blue  arch  above. 

As  it  lights  gloomy  space  bom  its  bright  canopy. 

And  encircles  our  planet  in  love  I — 

Who  would  deem  as  all-lavished  the  bleak  wintry  wind, 
Till  his  brow  felt  the  son’s  scorching  beam. 

Or  view  the  bright  joys  he  has  east  bom  his  mind 
As  a  sanguine  enthnaiast’s  dream  I 
(Ml,  who  will  dare  say  there ’s  no  glory  around 
The  beautiful  flowers  of  spring. 

Or  the  songsters  which  great  ns  with  chomsing  sound. 
From  their  boughs  as  they  pleasantly  sing  I 
Though  the  snow-mantled  winter  may  follow  anon. 
With  its  banner  of  Zero  nnlOrl’d, 

The  heart  may  exclaim :  “There  is  summer  to  eom«. 
When  it  will  be  a  beautiful  world  I’’ 

Let  the  miser  coerce  the  flrst  instincts  of  lifo. 

And  worship  his  idol  of  gold — 

The  bee  hearts  alone  are  exempt  bom  the  atiifo 
Which  the  boaosos  of  avarice  hold. 

But  the  student  of  nature  or  child  of  the  sky, 

Though  the  sneer  of  the  Seeptie  be  hurl’d, 

Will  view  our  fob  earth  with  philoaophar’s  eyei 
And  exclaim :  '  ‘  ’TIs  a  beautiful  world  I’’ 

Bnt  there  b  a  world  more  baantifnl  stfll. 

Whose  radianoe  shall  eclipse  the  light 
Of  the  Orb  which,  performing  the  Deity’s  will, 

Ever  chases  the  of  night  I 

In  that  world,  if  angels  once  credited  death, 

Thsb  fluiM  superstition  had  stained  ; 

Bnt  they  scarce  know  its  splendor  as  those  of  the  earth 
Wheae  dsath-path  its  gl^  attalnad  I 


And  whan,  in  the  fOturs,  Ttam’s  knell  shall  be  toil’d. 
And  humanity’s  pulse  move  in  heaven. 

The  heart  in  its  loving  remembrance  shall  held 
The  land  where  its  lilb-blood  was  given. 

Though  earth  be  engnlph’d  in  an  ocean  of  flio^ 

And  order  to  chaos  be  hurl’d. 

The  saint’s  purest  pity  shall  never  expire 
For  a  wreck’d,  bat  ones  beautiful  worid.  m  f.  o'A 


The  French  papers  mention  a  verj  enriona 
discovery,  that  of  a  quantity  of  ancient  pottery, 
at  some  depth  nnder  ground,  near  the  sea-side, 
in  the  island  of  Martinique.  The  pottery  con¬ 
sists  of  the  remains  of  vases,  some  of  them  of 
extraordinarily  vast  dimensions,  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  household  utensila ;  and  it  is  of  such  great 
age  that  it  crumbles  to  dust  on  being  touched. 
There  exists  not,  it  is  said,  the  slij^test  record 
of  any  native  population  having  occupied  the 
island  previous  to  its  discovery  by  tbe  Carri- 
bees ;  and  the  local  aasoM  accordingly  conclude 
that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  ago  the  popular 
tion  which  existed  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
grand  volcanic  convulsions  to  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  island  was  more  than  once 
subjected.  To  whatever  people  the  pottery 
belongs,  it  appears  from  the  art  with  which  it 
Is  made,  and  from  the  elegance  of  some  of  its 
forms,  that  they  must  have  been  possessed  of  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  civilizaticMi.— Ldcrory 
OaxetU, 


Never  saw  it. — Sir  Walter  Scott’s  often 
quoted  description  of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moon¬ 
light  is  well  known.  It  appears,  however, 
one  of  Ips  letters  to  Bernard  Barton,  contained 
in  a  recently  published  collection,  that  the 
poet  was  drawing  entirely  on  his  imagination 
for  the  picture,  as  he  had  himself  neotr  sem  the 
old  ruins  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  When  re¬ 
quested  by  a  friend  to  copy  for  her  the  lines 
alluded  to  by  way  of  autograph.  Sir  Walter 
good-naturedly  granted  the  petition;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  ending — 

“  Tbao  go— bat  go  okme  tho  whOo— 

Tben  viow  Saint  David’s  rain’d  pils ; 

And,  homo  rotaming,  soothly  twsor. 

Was  nevor  scons  so  sod  and  foir  I’’ 

The  poet  had  penned  this  amusing  vailatloB — 
“  Then  go— and  moditato  with  awo 
On  scones  the  sathor  never  saw — 

Who  never  wondered  by  the  moon. 

To  see  what  ooold  bo  seen  by  noon.” 


The  Lifr  or  General  Daniel  Moroan,  one 
of  the  noblest  heroes  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  has  been  compiled  flrom  wiginal  papers, 
by  his  grandson,  James  Graham,  Esq.,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  will  be  published,  in  June,  by 
Derby  and  Jackson.  No  adequate  memoir  of 
the  gallant  veteran  has  ever  yet  appeared,  and 
his  papers  might  have  moldered  to  dust  nn- 
printed  bnt  for  the  marriage  oi  his  grand¬ 
daughter  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  thus  received 
and  found  them  replete  with  interest  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Morgan,  a  plan  of  his  brilliant  action 
I  at  the  Cowpens,  and  foe  otmilm  of  the  medal 
voted  him  by  Congress,  will  be  given  in  the 
work,  which  will  form  a  fiill  12mo  volume,  and 
embrace  original  letters  from  Washington,  and 
other  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  4th  of 
July  next  R  monument  to  Morgan  will  be  inan- 
gurated  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  he 
lived  happy  and  honored  for  twenty  years  after 
tho  doss  of  (he  Revolutionary  contest 
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OBAFTKR  X. 

'*  Thara  ia  no  pUoa  Uka  homa.” 

And  now  let  ob  take  a  peep  at  the  old 
home  in  Milton.  Mr.  Blake,  the  gnve  and 
dignified  jndge,  has  altered  little,  save  that 
his  hair  is  riaibly  streaked  with  grey.  Mrs. 
Blake  ia  still  the  same  quiet,  matronly  mother. 
William  is  in  college — the  first  scholar 
in  his  class.  Edith,  in  her  refined  beanty, 
moves  ronnd  the  house— ever  its  light  and 
blessing.  Mr.  Blake’s  eldest  son,  Henry,  ia  at 
home  on  a  visit,  with  his  wife  and  two  sweet 
little  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  bears  the 
name  of  Alice  Hollingsworth;  and,  although 
her  nncle  Charles  never  pronounced  it,  she 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with 
him.  The  family  sit  talking  over  the  stormy 
political  aq>ect  of  the  times,  little  dreaming  of 
the  clouds  that  are  soon  to  burst  over  their 
heads,  or  that  the  thunder  of  war  will  soon  be 
heard  throughout  the  land.  Then,  changing 
the  subject,  Mrs.  Blake  asks  many  questions 
concerning  her  brotiier’s  illness  and  death. 
Her  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  listens  to  the 
sad  recital.  She  is  grateful  to  those  who  per¬ 
formed  so  kindly  the  last  sad  offices,  and  thinks 
of  her  brother — once  her  playmate  and  com¬ 
panion,  in  their  old  home  in  Scotland,  now 
lying  at  rest  far  away  in  that  beautiful  island 
of  the  ocean. 

When  Charles  went  to  E - ,  his  nncle  met 

him  with  outstretched  arms.  “I  thank  you, 
my  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  for  all  your  kindness 
and  attention  to  my  poor  misanthropic  brother. 
In  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote,  he  speaks 
of  your  unwearying  care,  and  said,  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  he  might  be,  he  never  elicited 
a  quick  reply.” 

On  returning  from  Cuba,  Charles  entered  the 
office  of  the  same  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  associated,  and  remained  there 
nntil  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL 


CHAPTER  H. 

The  story  of  their  bravery,  and  trials,  and 
sufferings,  shall  be  sung  upon  the  hills  and 
among  the  green  valleys  of  New  England— on 
the  broad  prairies  of  the  West — in  the  shadow  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  in  the  Savannas  of  the 
Sonth,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  the  tales  of  old  heroic  days. 

Shall  be  the  theme  of  man;  lays, 

The  stirrins  stories  of  olden  time 
Shall  be  hallowed  in  man;  a  rhjrme. 

Tales  of  onr  siies  and  deeds  that  were  done 
On  Selds  where  battles  were  lost  or  won — 
Monmontb,  Trenton,  and  Blood;  Rnn, 

Shall  be  dw  to  os  as  is  Bannockburn 
To  Scottish  hearts,  and  in  onr  la;8 
We,  too,  shall  sing  of  former  da;s. 

Pooring  down  the  hills  like  a  flood. 

Onward  the;  came  through  the  still  green  wood 
From  the  lovel;  &rm  and  village  fiUr,  * 

And  cottage  lowl;  and  shelter’d  air: 

Standing  ’neath  the  pleasant  shade 
B;  the  mstling  elm  leaves  made. 

And  matron  and  maid— a  household  band— 

Armed  husband  and  brothers  to  die  for  the  land. 

"  A  brave  man  wants  no  charm  to  encour¬ 
age  him  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  good  man 
scorns  all  warnings  that  would  deter  him  from 
fulfilling  it” 

Mr.  Blake  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  rend 
asunder  the  strong  ties  which  bound  him  to 


the  mother  country  ;  but  when  Warren  fell,  he 
felt  as  if  that  true  and  noble  friend  had  given 
his  life  for  his  country,  and  he  could  not  say 
“  No  ”  to  Charles,  as  on  the  night  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  he  stood  before  his  father,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  join  the  army.  He  answered :  "  My 
son,  you  are  of  age,  and  must  do  even  as  you 
think  best.”  And  when,  from  every  sweet  val¬ 
ley  and  sheltered  nook,  and  high  hill  of  New 
England,  the  hardy  yeomanry  came  thronging 
by  thousands,  it  was  not  for  the  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston — then  the  seat  of 
war — to  remain  idly  halting  between  two 
opinions.  They  must  decide  for  or  against  the 
mother  country  ;  and  many  sincere  and  good 
men  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  be¬ 
came  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  hated  as 
tories,  in  consequence. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  they  did  not  display  as 
true  courage,  and  undergo  as  many  hardships, 
as  those  who  fought  for  their  liberty.  Forced 
to  fiy  from  their  homes,  and  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated — doomed  to  inglorious  exile,  while  their 
countrymen  were  making  efforts,  almost  super¬ 
human,  for  freedom — they  knew  full  well,  if 
they  were  successful,  their  oam  position  would 
be  that  of  ignominy  and  contempt 

Charles  Blake  entered  the  army  with  fifty 
young  men,  equipped  at  his  own  expense  ;  and 
from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
actively  engaged,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  entered  that 
glorious  army,  whose  major-generals  pass  before 
us  under  the  magic  pen  of  Headley.  In  their 
majestic  march,  they  seem  to  approach,  one  by 
one,  each  character  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
as  a  picture  done  by  a  master  hand  stands  out 
on  the  glowing  canvas ;  and  as  they  pass  on 
singly,  we  say  of  each  one,  as  we  read  his  life : 

“  Surely,  '  he  was  one  on  whom  God  did  set  his 
seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.’  ” 
Yet  amid  the  illustrious  group  who  clustered 
round  Washington,  there  is  one  we  sadly  miss — 
the  chivalric,  the  well-beloved,  the  ill-fated 
Hamilton.  The  story  of  his  life  should  be 
painted  in  Headley’s  glowing,  burning  words. 
How  beautifully,  after  a  clear  narration  of  the 
events  in  which  they  were  so  actively  engaged, 
does  he  close  with  a  short  summary  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  each,  and  each  sentence  places  before 
onr  eyes  the  character  of  the  hero,  round,  fin¬ 
ished  and  complete  1  “  We  have  Knox,  a  man 
of  brilliant  imagination,  brave,  frank,  generous 
and  sincere ;  an  honor  to  the  army,  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  man.  As  he  stood,  a  strong  and 
high-souled  youth,  on  the  summit  of  Bunker’s 
Hill ;  so  he  stood  among  the  corruptions  of  a 
camp,  and  the  factions  of  selfish  men.” 

“  Of  Lincoln,  a  nobleman  even  among  the 
noblemen  of  the  time.  His  countenance  was 
open  and  benevolent,  and  he  was  almost  too 
good  a  man  to  be  a  warrior.  Brave,  without 
rashness ;  cool  and  self-possessed  in  the  hour 
of  danger.” 

“  Of  Clinton,  the  incorruptible  patriot,  the 
fearless  soldier,  and  the  true  hearted  man — 
mild  in  council  and  terrible  in  the  field.” 

“  Of  Marion,  the  dauntless,  whose  deeds  have 
been  celebrated  in  song  and  in  story — 
whose  name  will  ever  thrill  the  hearts  of 
youth,  and  nerve  the  patriots  in  every  age  to 
strike  for  freedom.” 

Of  Putnam,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him — 


faithful  to  every  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 
A  brave  and  noble  man,  he  filled  the  measure 
of  his  country’s  glory.  The  old  warrior  waa 
borne  with  martial  honors  to  the  tomb,  and  his 
name  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  country 
he  had  helped  to  defend.” 

“  Of  Montgomery,  with  his  glorions  beanty, 
his  chivalric  courage,  and  that  magnanimity  of 
heart,  which  ever  wins  the  affection  of  a  soldier. 
Not  a  stain  sullied  his  character,  and  his  heart 
was  true  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  and  the 
very  seat  of  honor.” 

“  Of  General  Stark,  frank  and  blunt,  stem 
but  kind — independent  and  fearless.  Yielding 
neither  to  friend  or  foe,  he  rests  on  the  bank  of 
the  beautifbl  Merrimac.  As  his  glance  was 
free  and  open  in  life,  so  his  grave  ia  where  the 
winds  of  his  native  land  have  ftill  play.” 

“  Of  Schuyler.  A  truer  sword  was  never 
drawn  in  defense  of  liberty ;  and  a  more  untar¬ 
nished  blade  never  returned  to  its  scabbard 
when  the  confiict  was  over.” 

“  Of  Steuben.  He  sleeps  well  beneath  ths 
soil  of  the  land  he  helped  to  free ;  and  although 
the  native  refuses  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
worth,  when  we  cease  to  remember  his  deeds, 
we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  heritage  he  left 
us.” 

“  Of  Wayne.  Generous,  frank  and  cordial, 
he  loved  two  things — ^his  country  and  his  glory. 
For  them  he  would  undergo  any  toil,  submit  to 
any  privation,  and  risk  any  death.  He  fought 
nobly,  maintained  his  honor  untarnished  to  the 
last,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  country.” 

Then  comes  Greene,  whom  he  places  second 
to  Washington,  and  of  whom  he  says: — 

“  Next  to  his  country,  he  loved  Washington ; 
and  no  mean  ambition  or  envy  of  his  great 
leader  sullied  his  noble  character.  His  affection 
was  returned,  and  the  two  heroes  moved  ride 
by  ride,  as  tried  friends,  through  the  great 
struggle.” 

Thus  does  Headley  group  the  glorions  constel¬ 
lation  around  their  noble  leader.  Although  it 
devolves  upon  me  to  follow  the  hero  of  my  hum¬ 
ble  story  through  the  Revolutionary  struggles, 
my  heart  fails  me  as  I  commence.  I  approach 
the  subject  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  the  Jews 
did  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  when  I  think  of  that 
ill-clothed,  ill-fed  army,  without  pay,  and  often 
without  amunition — exposed  alike  to  the  fierce 
suns  of  mid-summer,  and  the  icy  blasts  of  win¬ 
ter  ;  many  of  them  leaving  wives  and  children 
at  home  on  their  sterile,  rock-bound  forms,  to 
earn  a  poor  livelihood,  and  endure  sufferings 
and  privations,  with  a  heroism  equal  to  that 
which  induced  their  natural  supporters  to 
join  the  army, — the  subject  seems  too  sacred 
to  approach,  and  we  realize  that,  if  they  fainted 
not,  nor  fell  by  the  way,  it  was  because  God 
was  with  them. 

Charles  Blake  entered  the  army  full  of  fire 
and  enthusiasm  ;  and  if  love  lived  no  more  for 
him,  it  was  evident  her  elder  sister,  honor,  had 
usurped  her  place.  He  served  under  General 
Putnam,  when  he  commanded  at  Long  Island, 
accompanied  him  to  Philadelphia,  when  Putnam 
was  sent  there  to  defend  the  city,  and  remained 
with  him  until  ordered  to  Princeton  for  the 
winter,  when  be  left  the  army  on  a  furlough, 
and  came  home  to  raise  fresh  recruits.  He 
returned  to  Milton,  and  in  diflbrent  parts  of 
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the  SUte  raised  one  hondred  reomits,  whom 
be  fitted  oat  at  his  own  expense.  He  then 
rejoined  the  gallant  Patnam,  wha>  he  was 
placed  over  a  portion  of  the  army  stationed 
in  the  Highlands.  His  elder  brother,  Henry, 
and  his  brother  William,  also  joined  the  army 
at  different  times. 

Letter  from  Edith  Blake  to  her  brother 
Charles,  June  17,  1777 ; — 

**  Toot  welcome  letter  was  bronght  to  ns  by 

onr  good  townsman,  Miyor  P -  He  arriyed 

on  Thursday  with  about  twenty  men,  who 
have  returned  home  for  a  season.  I  was  down 
in  the  village  when  they  marched  in,  ragged, 
tired  and  hungry.  They  halted  at  Mr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s,  and  sat  down  on  the  green  before  the 
door.  Brown  bread  and  cheese,  cold  com  beef 
and  dried  apple  pie,  were  brought  out  by  Mrs. 
Babcock  and  her  little  grandchildren.  I  stood 
at  Mrs.  B.’s  window,  and  looked  on.  It  did 
my  heart  good  to  see  them  eat  One  of  the 
major’s  little  daughters  came  running  to  her 
father,  with  her  apron  filled  with  apples. 

*  Here,  father,  I  have  saved  these  apples  for 
yon,  as  grandmother  gave  them  to  me — a  few 
at  a  time — and  now  will  yon  give  them  to  these 
poor  soldiers  T  I  am  so  glad  they  have  kept  so 
nicely.’  '  I  leave  that  for  you  to  do,  my  little 
daughter,’  was  the  major’s  reply.  The  little 
girl  looked  shyly  out  from  under  her  curls, 
counted  the  apples  and  the  soldiers,  and  found 
she  could  give  them  two  a-piece.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  at  her  father,  she  said :  ‘  I  must 
give  yon  two  kisses,  for  my  apples  are  all 
gone.’ 

“  The  meoor  has  bronght  home  with  him  a 
wounded  friend  of  yours,  Captain  Dudley.  The 
rntyor  met  father  to-day,  and  told  him  he  was 
afhiid  the  children  at  the  house  annoyed  Dud¬ 
ley  ;  and  father  has  accordingly  invited  him 
to  come  and  stay  with  ns.  Rose  and  I  have 
pat  your  room  in  order,  and  sent  the  chair  for 
him. 

“  I  do  not  like  to  grieve  you  with  onr  domes¬ 
tic  troubles,  but  I  do  wish  Henry  had  never 
joined  the  army.  Since  his  return  he  seems 
like  another  person.  He  neglects  his  farm, 
drinks  every  day  so  much  that  he  grows  very 
qnarrelsome,  and  often  answers  father  in  a  very 
disrespectful  manner.  Mother  says  nothing, 
bat  sighs  so  heavily,  that  it  pains  me  to  hear 
her.  As  for  father,  the  marks  of  age  become 
more  visible  from  month  to  month,  and  his 
hair  is  almost  white.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  heard  from  William.  There  mast  always 
be  a  mother’s  boy  in  a  family,  and  I  think 
Willy  has  been  always  the  pet  Mother  has 
been  anzions  lest  with  his  sanguine,  vivacions 
temperament,  free-hearted  and  frank-spoken  as 
he  is,  with  his  fiery,  impetuous  nature,  he  should 
get  into  difficnlty.  Dear  father  prayed  last 
night  that  God  wonid  protect  the  sons  whom 
the  land  had  offered  for  a  sacrifice — a  sacrifice 
dear  and  terrible  to  their  hearts,  as  was  Isaac 
when  laid  on  the  altar  by  Abraham. 

"Parson  Robbins — dear,  good  old  man — is 
an  inexpressible  comfort  to  his  people— always 
their  friend  and  adviser  in  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritnal  thinga  Almost  every  yard  of 
linen  that  has  been  woven  in  Milton  daring  the 
past  year,  was  carried  to  the  parsonage  last 
week  by  the  good  mothers  and  daughters  of  the 
town,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  liberty.  It  is  all 


to  be  made  into  shirts,  and  sent  to  William  to 
distribnte,  as  he  shall  see  fit,  among  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

"  When  William’s  letter  reached  home  last 
winter,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
melancholy  condition  of  Dubois’  regiment, 
stating  that  not  a  single  soldier  had  a  blanket, 
and  Ibw  had  shoes,  or  a  shirt,  Mr.  Robbins 
read  it  from  the  pnlpit,  and  entreated  his  people 
to  do  what  they  conld.  A  large  box  of  cloth¬ 
ing  was  sent  from  Milton  the  next  week.  Mary 
Robbins  placed  her  name  (m  a  paper,  and 
twenty  yonng  ladies  followed  her  example,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  spin  flax  constantly  for 
four  months,  if  others  conld  be  found  who 
would  weave  ik  In  this  way  many  yards  of 
strong  coarse  linen  have  been  made. 

"  Mary  has  given  np  her  walks  and  her  rides, 
and  her  little  wheel  seldom  remains  idle.  If 
she  comes  to  spend  the  day  with  me.  Rose 
brings  her  wheel ;  and,  lastly,  Mary  feels  very 
happy,  becanse,  incited  by  her  diligence  and 
that  of  her  companions,  many  of  onr  honse- 
keepers  have  been  ambitions  to  add  every  yard 
they  conld  spare  to  the  general  stock.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  how  to  epin  or 
weave  ;  but  Mias  Huldah  MacNab  is  as  busy  as 
ever,  spinning  in  the  garret,  and  I  have  knit 
twenty-four  pairs  of  stockings,  which  will  ac¬ 
company  the  shirts. 

“  From  your  loving  sister,  Edith.” 

Mnroir,  Jult  U. 

“  When  I  last  wrote,  your  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  in  arms,  Captain  Dudley,  was  very  ill. 
He  came  down  into  the  parlor  to-day,  and  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival.  He 
is  a  fine  soldierly-looking  man,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  him. 

“  How  can  it  be  otherwise — how  can  I  help 
it  ? — since  in  the  two  hours’  conversation  I  had 
with  him  this  morning,  the  topic  of  his  disconrse 
was  his  love  for  yon.  He  never  wearies  speak¬ 
ing  of  yonr  bravery  and  modesty,  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  yonr  soldiers  bear  you,  and  of  the  gene¬ 
rosity  and  self-denial  you  so  constantly  prac¬ 
tice.  He  says  you  always  find  some  good  rea¬ 
son  why  others  should  be  promoted,  and  for 
shrinking  bock  yourself— patient  and  uncom¬ 
promising  under  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  He  ended  with  a  panegyric,  and 
said  yon  possessed  that  true  patriotism  which 
scorns  self  and  smiles  at  death.  Mother  lis¬ 
tened  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  life 
is  bound  np  in  her  children.  She  grieves  over 
poor  Henry’s  intemperance,  rejoices  over  you, 
and  has  many  anxious  hours  about  her  pet- 
boy,  William.  How  fortunate  he  has  been 
in  securing  a  friend  like  Mary.  She  is  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  sweet-tempered,  yet  so  quiet,  decided 
and  firm — never  visionary  and  impulsive,  like 
William,  yet  loving  him  with  her  whole  heart ; 
and  he  leans  on  her  as  the  strong  staff,  and 
the  beautiful  rod.  Your  fldend.  Captain  Ddd- 
ley,  is  going  to-morrow  to  ride  out  on  “  Vic¬ 
tor,”  and  the  next  day  Mary  and  I  intend  to  go 
with  him  to  Quincy  to  visit  Mrs.  Adams.  His 
sister  is  her  particular  friend. 

“  Yours  truly,  “  Edith.” 

BiaauuiM,  8,  ITTT. 

“  Your  welcome  letters  were  duly  received ; 
how  gladly  yon  may  imagine  when  I  tell  yon  I 
was  famishing  for  news,  for  I  had  not  received 


a  line  from  home  for  four  months.  William 
is  also  wild  with  delight ;  he  has  three  letters 
from  Mary  Robbins.  Strange  that,  with  hie  mer¬ 
curial  temperament,  he  riionld  so  worship  the 
calm,  qniet  Mary.  When  the  box  of  shirts  ar¬ 
rived,  packed  by  Mary’s  own  hand,  and  owing 
to  whoee  indnstry  and  energy  they  were  woven 
and  made,  he  cried  like  a  child.  He  was  in¬ 
tensely  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  very  wretched  attempts  to  whistle,  bnt 
broke  down  each  time.  At  last  he  ran  away  to 
conceal  his  feelings.  As  for  me,  I  could  not 
help  kissing  the  course  bine  stockings,  knit  by 
the  delicate  fingers  of  my  own  little  Edith. 
Who  would  ever  have  supposed  that  yon,  who 
need  to  be  like  a  butterfly  on  the  wing,  in  the 
woods  with  Mary,  berrying  or  nutting,  or  fishing 
with  me  in  the  Neponset,  or  sconring  the  coun¬ 
try  on  yonr  little  Narragansett  pacer,  with 
William  by  yonr  side,  conld  sit  quietly  down, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  and  knit 
this  bundle  of  coarse  stockings  for  these  po(w 
soldiers.  May  God  rewasd  the  kindness  that 
prompted  the  deed.  We  are  in  a  very  excited 
state  at  present  A  tory  spy  has  been  canght 
in  car  camp,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  claiming 
him  as  a  British  officer.  General  Patnam  dis¬ 
patched  the  following  reply  : — 

<■  <  Hsio  OvATTweg,  Auffuit  Id. 

"  ‘  Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  tiie  enemy’s 
service,  was  taken  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a 
spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  a  spy ;  and  the 
flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately.  P.  S. — 
He  has  been  accordingly  executed.’ 

“This  event  has  caused  a  great  sensation 
thronghont  the  camp ;  it  has  distorbed  the  mo¬ 
notonous  calm  in  which  we  have  all  settled 
Oh  1  tills  wearisome  inactivity :  it  is  so  hard  to 
bear.  Our  good  old  general  firets  like  a  pin¬ 
ioned  giant ;  bnt  onr  commander-in-chief  knows 
what  is  best  for  ns,  and  officers  and  men  must 
wait  with  patience  until  he,  with  his  far-sighted 
wisdom,  shall  judge  it  wise  for  them  to  move.  ' 

“I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  friend. 
Captain  Dudley.  I  am  very  glad  ray  father  so 
kindly  extended  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  his 
house.  Thank  Miqor  P.  from  me,  for  bringing 
him  to  Milton.  His  manners,  I  am  sure,  will 
please  mother — so  dignified  and  courteons,  so 
modest  and  simple.  He  possesses,  I  think, 
although  as  yet  unknown  to  himself,  qualities 
of  the  highest  order ;  his  letter  contains  a 
eulogy  on  Mary  Robbins,  of  whoee  patriotism 
and  unselfishness  he  can  hardly  say  enongh.  I 
Bospect  she  is  again  spinning  flax  on  her  little 
wheel  to  make  linen  for  the  army.  Of  yon,  be 
merely  says,  yonr  sister  is  lovely,  viiat  do 
yon  think  oi that.  Miss  Edith* 

“  From  yonr  affectionate  brotiier, 

“  Chaxus.” 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1778,  two  thonsand  mea 
wwe  ordered  to  fill  np  the  fifteen  continental 
battalions,  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  required  to  ftamish.  The  fine  for  reftising 
to  serve  wu  twenty  pounda  An  order  was  also 
passed  to  famish  a  large  number  of  shirts,  and 
shoes  and  stockings  for  ihe  army.  Charles 
Blake  returned  home  for  a  few  weeks,  after  an 
absence  of  eighteen  montha  As  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  on  horseback  throngh  the  western  part  of 
Massachnsetts.  he  entered  the  beantifol  town  of 
H - .  It  lies  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Coa- 
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noeticat,  m  yoa  aacend  the  river.  The  son  was 
eetting  aa  he  entered  the  broad,  shady  street ; 
the  green  meadows,  rich  in  the  verdnie  of 
spring,  lay  stretching  for  miles  along  the  river ; 
the  honses  stood  back  from  the  wide  street,  with 
yards  in  front,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  rich 
arrable  land  lay  turned  np  by  the  plow,  ready 
for  planting.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke 
reared  their  giant  forms,  like  watch  towers, 
placed  to  guard  the  land,  whUe  close  to  the 
town  lay  Mount  Warner. 

The  traveler  stopped  his  horse  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  gazed  entranced  on  the  lovely 
scene.  In  imagination  he  saw  the  young  men 
of  that  beautiful  village  hurrying  from  their 
homes,  mustering  on  the  broad  green,  which 
they  trod  with  the  step  of  brave  and  beautiful 
manhood,  ready  to  do  what  God  and  their 
country  should  demand  of  them ;  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  sacrifice  their  fresh  young  lives.  No 
wonder  he  thought  that  this  beantifbl  valley 
should  have  been  the  favorite  home  and  hunt¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  Indian ;  and  that,  abandon¬ 
ing  with  greater  ease  the  sterile  coast  of  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  they  should  have  returned 
again  and  again  with  willing  feet  to  this,  their 
ancient  stronghold.  One  of  our  historians 
says:  "The  appearance  presented  to-day  by 
the  towns  first  settled  on  the  Gonneoticnt,  is 
unique ;  the  attractive  interval  lands  are  not 
occupied  by  farms,  as  the  word  is  popularly 
understood.  The  inhabitants  live  in  villages, 
and  have  their  home  lots,  their  meadows,  their 
uplands,  and  their  -woodlands ;  they  planted 
themselves  in  villages,  that  they  might  the  bet¬ 
ter  protect  themselves  from  the  surrounding 
savages.”  It  was  from  this  beantiful  village 
that  those  eighty  young  men,  under  Captain 
Lathrop,  marched  to  Dearfield ;  and,  on  their 
return,  were  massacred  at  Bloody  Brook — of 
whom  the  old  historian  says,  mournfully  and 
touchingly :  "  They  were  a  very  choice  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men — the  flower  of  Essei,  none 
•  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  ene¬ 
my  in  the  gate.” 

As  Charles  Blake  rode  throng  the  village, 
he  met  a  little  girl  driving  her  cows  frnm  the 
pasture ;  he  inquired  of  her  the  way  to  Mr. 
Dudley’a  "  It  is  the  second  house  after  you 
leave  the  village,”  was  the  reply.  He  rode  on 
about  half  a  mile,  and  came  to  a  large  fimn 
bouse  with  capacious  out-buildings,  and  an 
orchard  behind  it,  while  the  Une  waters  of  the 
Connecticut  lay  in  the  distance,  tinged  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As  he  rode  into 
the  yard,  an  old  gentleman  ciane  out  fh>m  a 
Mde  door  to  meet  him.  At  the  first  glance  he 
recognized  the  Gather  ot  his  firiend ;  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  them  was  very  startling.  On 
introducing  himself,  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
'  "  I  iiave  often  heard  my  son  speak  of  Charles 
Blake,  and  am  most  happy  to  see  you  under 
my  roof”  He  led  tiie  way  into  a  large  par¬ 
lor  ;  and  as  it  was  yet  early  spring  and  the 
evenings  were  chilly,  a  bright  fire  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth,  and  an  elderly  lady  was  knitting 
in  her  mmj  chair. 

CHzrm  zn. 

Tn  table  was  already  laid  for  sapper,  and 
everything  around  betokened  comfort  and 
abundance.  The  lady,  with  a  little  silver  whis¬ 


tle  that  hung  by  her  side,  summoned  a  black 
girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age.  With  a  de¬ 
mure  look  she  stood  before  her  mistress,  with 
her  hands  meekly  folded,  ready  to  receive  her 
commands ;  but  her  round  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  handsome  soldier.  It  was  not  until  the 
order  had  been  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
that  she  seemed  to  understand  it,  and  then  she 
fled  to  the  kitchen  to  say  that  the  soldier  was  a 
friend  of  the  young  captain’s,  from  the  army — 
"  Mebbe,  to  say  young  massa  dead  ;  who 
knows  T  But,  any  way,  Clemenco  must  broil 
some  ham  and  poach  some  eggs  in  no  time.” 
The  ham  and  eggs,  the  smoking  pile  of  buck¬ 
wheats,  garnished  with  maple  syrup,  and  the 
rye  coffee  with  the  rich  cream  mantling  on  it, 
were  all  on  the  board.  “  You  must  excuse  the 
homeliness  of  our  fare.  Captain  Blake ;  but 
years  ago  I  abandoned  the  use  of  foreign  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  we  supply  their  place,  as  fiir  as  we 
can,  with  articles  of  home  growth  and  manu¬ 
facture.  We  are  penurious  of  our  income,  for 
all  that  we  can  spare  goes  to  the  army.” 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Dudley,  which  commanded  instant  respect 
— a  strongly  marked  face  with  a  fair  complexion ; 
and  as  she  became  interested  and  animated  in 
conversation,  her  cheek  glowed  like  a  young 
girl’s.  She  wore  the  dress  of  the  time — the 
long  waist,  the  full  skirts,  the  tight  sleeves,  ter¬ 
minating  with  a  ruffle  at  the  elbow,  and  the 
black  mits,  drawn  up  over  the  arm.  She  seemed 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  in  the  army ;  and  there  was  a 
raciness,  a  piquancy,  and  an  originality  in  her 
remarks,  which  made  her  irresistibly  charming. 
She  seemed  at  home  in  the  politics  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  it  was  evident  that  when 
she  discoursed  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  time, 
she  did  so  with  all  the  impartiality  of  a  disin¬ 
terested  observer.  She  inquired  after  Edith 
with  great  interest ;  and  Charles  found  to  his 
surprise  that  she  knew  more  about  Captain 
Dndley’s  visit  to  Miltop  than  he  did.  "My 
dear  wife,”  ^d  her  husband,  “  I  think  Edith’s 
name  occurs  very  often  in  those  letters  written 
from  Milton.”  Charles  looked  thonghtftilly  in 
the  fire.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Edith  was  his 
peculiar  property,  and  that  no  intruder  had 
a  right  to  love  her;  and  now,  in  all  human 
probability,  his  friend,  his  old  college  chum 
and  companion  in  arms,  was  to  bear  her  away 
from  him.  The  first  sensation  was  inexpressibly 
bitter.  Love  lived  no  more  for  him ;  it  had 
become  a  thought  of  anguish  and  a  memory  of 
pain.  The  glow  of  romance  had  vanished  now. 
Purified  by  the  flame  that  had  scorched,  and 
nerved  by  the  fsll  that  had  stunned,  he  had 
concentrated  his  affection  on  Edith.  "And  yet,” 
thought  he,  "  if  the  sunshine  of  my  life  has  gone 
forever,  diould  I  not  wish  my  friend  to  be 
happy  I  ” 

.  On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Dudley  took 
from  her  finger  a  ring,  with  an  old  fashioned 
setting,  containing  a  large  emerald,  and  said  : 
"  Give  that  to  Edith,  with  my  love.”  Charles 
promised  to  do  so,  and  bidding  his  kind  hosts 
farewell,  he  continued  his  journey.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Colonel  Maxwell, 
and  the  change  was  great  from  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  to  the  wild  mountainous  regiou 
of  Claremont  and  Heath.  He  found  that  gallant 
offleer  at  home,  snflhring  from  a  wound  received 


at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  troubled 
him  at  times  during  the  war,  though  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  actively  engaged.  He 
fought  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Saratoga ; 
and  was  with  the  suffering  army  at  Morristown 
and  Valley  Forge.  He  was  at  home  now,  and 
Captain  Blake  entered  his  house  at  noon-day, 
and  delivered  his  dispatches.  He  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  gallant  colonel.  "  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  thing  to  see  a  man  in  the  town  once 
more,”  he  said.  “Are  they  so  scarce  I”  said 
Charles,  laughing.  “There  is  not  an  able- 
bodied  man  for  miles  around ;  there  are  some 
four  or  five  disabled  soldiers — all  we  have  for 
an  apology.  'The  only  young  man  we  had  re¬ 
maining,  I  took  off  with  me  in  my  last  cam¬ 
paign.  On  the  morning  of  his  marriage  he 
shouldered  his  musket  and  marched  to  join  the 
army.” 

Charles  was  filled  with  astonishment  when 
he  saw  with  what  heroic  courage  and  resolution 
the  women  of  that  poor  settlement  endured  pri¬ 
vations,  when  he  heard  what  incredible  labor 
they  had  performed,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
how  necessary  it  must  have  been  to  enable 
them  to  live.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  fought 
harder  battles  on  those  barren  hills,  than  their 
husbands  and  brothers  did  in  the  army.  Colo¬ 
nel  Maxwell  gave  him  a  graphic  recital  of 
their  trials  and  sufferings  ;  and  with  true  Irish 
eloquence,  and  an  irresistible  blending  of  the 
comic  and  pathetic,  commanded  his  feelings  at 
option,  and  moved  him  to  smiles  and  tears  as 
he  saw  fit  He  spoke  of  one  poor  girl,  who 
left  her  home  one  snowy  day,  and  went  to  beg 
meat  and  milk  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor. 
The  storm  came  on  fast  and  furious,  and  she 
was  unable  to  retrace  her  steps  through  the 
drifted  snow,  fast  heaping  around  her ;  and  so, 
upon  a  b€irren  moor,  she  sank  down,  and  her 
spirit  ascended  to  her  Father  in  Heaven ;  and, 
said  the  Colonel 

"  She  foen  no  more  the  heat  of  the  inn. 

Nor  the  furioni  winter  reget ; 

She  her  herreet  work  haa  done. 

Home  haa  gone,  and  ta’en  her  wages." 

He  told  him  he  hoped  soon  to  join  the  army, 
and  bade  him  give  his  kind  regards  to  his 
friend.  General  Heath,  then  stationed  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Captain  Blake  promised  to  do  so,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  away.  "  My  visit 
on  those  barren  hills  has  done  me  good,”  he 
said,  as  he  rode  musingly  along.  "It  has 
nerved  my  arm,  and  given  courage  to  my 
heart ;  and  it  cannot  be  that  the  tree  of  free¬ 
dom,  thus  planted  in  the  storm  and  watered 
with  lavish  blood,  shall  ever  wither  away.  In 
passing  through  Leominster,  be  saw  before  him 
a  horseman,  who,  from  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  he  sat  his  horse,  as  well  as  the  shambling 
gait  of  the  animal  itself,  attracted  his  attention. 
There  was  an  indescribable  something  about 
the  man  that,  when  he  had  given  him  one 
glance,  tempted  him  to  look  again.  At  first 
the  fkce  seemed  stolid  and  inexpressive  ;  on  • 
nearer  approach,  however,  Captain  Blake  re¬ 
cognized  the  young  man.  He  was  a  Concord 
volunteer ;  the  same  youth  he  had  virited, 
years  before,  with  a  broken  limb.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  rode  np  and  spoke  to  hiuL  “  Wall,  cap¬ 
tain,”  said  Ben,  looking  at  him  tideways,  "  I 
should  n’t  know  but  you  was  glad  to  see  me,  1^ 
the  way  you  take  on.”  "  I  am,  right  glad,  my 
I  worthy  friend  ;  do  yon  come  firom  the  armyT” 
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"  Yes  1  I ’d  served  mj  time  oat,  and  I  thought 
I  dioald  like  to  come  home,  and  sit  down  in 
the  chimney  comer  a  spell.  Maybe  I’ll  go 
back  again.  I  stopped  on  my  way  home  at 
Leominster  for  a  few  days,  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt  They  lent  me  this  horse  to  go  home  on ; 
but  I  wouldn’t  give  my  old  mare  for  a  dozen 
like  it.”  “How  long  have  you  been  &om 
home  T”  “  Wall,  it ’s  about  a  year  since  I  saw 
our  old  steeple  for  the  last  time.”  As  they 
came  within  eight  miles  of  Concord,  it  began 
to  rain  heavily.  “My  fHend,”  said  Captain 
Blake,  “  with  your  permisrion,  I  will  accom¬ 
pany  you  to  your  father’s,' and  will  pass  the 
night  there.”  Ben  was  highly  gratified.  “You 
will  be  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  captain, 
and  that’s  the  trath ;  brave  and  proud  my  old 
mother  will  be  to  have  you  under  her  roof.” 
They  journeyed  on  in  silence  daring  the  last 
few  miles,  for  the  rain  poured  heavily,  and  it 
was  as  *  muck  as  a  pit,’  as  the  Scotch  say.  At 
last  they  approached  the  house ;  a  light  was 
gleaming  from  the  window,  and  Ben  rode  up 
and  knocked.  Some  one  answered :  “  Who  is 
there  T”  “  Wall,  I  aint  no  saint,  but  I  recon  I 
shan’t  do  you  any  damage,”  replied  the  unmis- 
takeable  voice  of  Ben.  There  was  a  general 
cry  of  joy,  and  father,  mother,  and  sisters 
rushed  to  greet  him.  After  a  warm  sapper,  the 
family  gathered  eagerly  around  to  learn  the 
news  from  the  war.  “  And  how  many  British 
has  the  old  blunderbuss  settled  t”  said  one  sis¬ 
ter  archly.  “  I  don’t  know,”  said  Ben ;  “  I 
never  see  them  except  in  my  dreams.”  “  Well,” 
said  his  sister,  laughingly :  “  I  mean  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  your  blunderbuss ;  but  we  have 
not  been  idle  at  home.  Spinning  and  weaving 
those  heavy  blankets  for  the  poor  soldiers,  is 
almost  as  hard  work  as  fighting.” 

Charles,  with  a  natural  eloquence  that  drew 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  spoke  of  the 
suffering  he  had  witnessed  at  Valley  Forge ; 
and  Ben  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  capture 
^of  a  British  soldier,  who  stole  into  the  camp, 
bringing  promises  of  pardon  and  reward  from 
the  British  commander  if  they  would  desert. 
“  What  was  done  with  him  T”  said  his  mother. 
“  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  afterward 
exchanged.  Some  of  us  requested  him  to  stand 
on  his  head,  and  read  the  proclamation  back¬ 
ward,  but  he  declined.  We  were  cold  enough, 
hungry  and  ragged  enough,  to  run  away  ;  but 
there  was  not  a  soldier  in  our  regiment  who 
would  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy.”  As 
Captain  Blake,  after  speaking  of  the  cruelty 
and  savage  barbarity  of  the  Hessians,  and  of 
the  misery  endured  by  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  they  were  stationed,  re¬ 
counted  the  clemency  and  magnanimity  of 
Washington,  how  was  he  startled  to  hear  from 
the  matron’s  lips  those  beaatifhl  lines  com¬ 
mencing  : — 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It 
droppeth  like  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven 
upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twicu  blessed  : 
it  blesieth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ; 
it ’s  mighty  in  the  mightiest”  They  were  ut¬ 
tered  modestly  and  simply,  as  if  she  could  not 
help  it 

Ben  seemed  to  think  his  mother’s  conduct 
required  an  apology.  “Mother’s  a  master- 
hand  to  remember  everything  she  reads ;  and 
considerin’  the  spinnin’  and  the  weavin’  she 


does,  its  wonderful  how  much  time  she  finds 
for  it  And  Persis  is  just  like  her ;  she  will 
tramp  off  five  miles  any  day  to  borrow  a  book.” 
“  No  one  will  accuse  you  of  loving  to  read  too 
well,”  said  Persis.  “  No  1”  replied  Ben,  gruffly. 
I  have  had  too  much  hard  work  to  do  for  that 
business,  plantin’,  hoein’  and  harvestin’  sum¬ 
mers,  and  gettin’  out  chestnut  racks  winters.” 
Notwithstanding  the  girls  loved  to  banter  Ben, 
it  was  evident  from  their  glistening  eyes,  as 
they  looked  at  him,  that  they  considered  him 
quite  a  hero  in  his  way,  and  rejoiced  to  see  his 
familiar  face  at  the  fireside,  and  hear  his  step 
about  the  house  once  more. 

When  Captain  Blake  returned  to  Milton,  he 
found  his  mother  ill  of  a  fever.  His  father 
appeared  to  him  to  have  grown  ten  years  older, 
in  one.  The  blight  and  desolation  which  ever 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  intemperance,  had 
crept  into  the  house.  Henry  had  not  only  in¬ 
volved  his  own  affairs  hopelessly,  but  had  em- 
barassed  also  his  father’s  very  much ;  and  it 
seemed  but  too  probable  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  two 
younger  sons,  with  the  intemperance  of  Henry 
weighing  on  his  mind,  he  would  in  his  eld  age 
be  reduced  to  poverty. 

The  legacy  Charles’  uncle  had  left  him  he 
had  divided  with  his  brother  William,  when  he 
joined  the  army  ;  and  it  had  been  poured  out 
like  water,  a  free-will  offering  for  the  benefit  of 
a  naked,  starving  soldiery. 

His  father  spoke  clearly  and  calmly  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  his  fortune ;  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  choking  voice,  alluded 
to  Henry’s  intemperance,  which  he  considered 
hopeless.  “  Beside,”  he  added,  “  his  constitution 
is  shattered — his  health  injured ;  and  all  I  ask 
is  that  he  may  die  at  home  in  peace,  and  not 
lose  his  life  in  some  tavern  brawl.”  He  had 
already  had  two  quarrels  with  some  of  the 
British  soldiers,  at  Cambridge.  Charles  asked 
his  fether’s  permission  to  throw  up  his  commis¬ 
sion  and  remain  at  home ;  but  this  his  father 
would  not  consent  to.  “  It  is,”  he  said,  “  always 
darkest  before  day  downs  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
even  now  the  morning  of  peace  draws  near,  and 
the  dun  colored  clouds  may,  bye  and  bye,  take 
the  hues  of  the  rose.  On  this  visit  home.  Cap¬ 
tain  Blake  was  struck,  more  than  ever  before, 
with  the  strong  religious  faith  his  father  dis¬ 
played  ;  and  when  they  assembled  for  prayer  in 
his  mover’s  sick  room,  at  her  request,  he  never 
in  after  life  forgot  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
read :  “  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  diall  fruit  be  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of 
the  olives  shall  fidl,  and  the  fields  shall  yield 
no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  I 
will  rqoice  in  the  Lord — I  will  joy  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation.”  And  in  his  prayer,  how 
earnestly  did  he  repeat  that  beautiful  verse  of 
the  twenty-lhird  Psalm  :  “  Surely,  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for¬ 
ever.” 

His  mother  could  not  be  satisfied  because  Wil¬ 
liam  was  not  with  them.  “  If  I  could  see  him 
but  once  again,”  she  murmured.  “  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  danger  menaced  him.  Promise,  my  son, 
that  he  shall  return  this  summer.”  And  Charles 
promised.  And  Edith,  too,  was  changed.  Her 
joyous,  light-hearted  gayety  was  gone,  and  a 


calm  melancholy  supplied  its  place.  Her  dress 
was  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  possible. 
She  wore  a  linen  dress  of  Miss  Huldah  Mac- 
Nab’s  weaving,  and  a  simple  mvislin  neckerchief 
embroidered  by  herself.  The  short  sleeves  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  elbow,  with  little  crimped  ruf¬ 
fles,  and  the  white  ruffled  apron,  with  its  co- 
quetish  pockets,  completed  her  dress.  Into  one 
of  these  pockets  she  hastily  threw  the  emerald 
ring  Charles  gave  her  from  Mra  Dudley.  She 
made  no  comment  when  Charles  told  her  of  his 

visit  to  H - ,  except  to  say :  “  I  do  not  like  to 

think  of  Captain  Dudley.  It  is  only  having  one 
more  to  grieve  for.”  Her  fitco  was  little 
changed,  save  the  eye  was  a  little  more  mourn¬ 
ful  and  the  cheek  a  little  paler.  Her  whole 
soul  seemed  absorbed  by  her  present  duties. 
She  hovered  round  her  parents  like  a  guardian 
angel;  her  life  seemed  bound  up  in  theirs. 
When  Charles  went  to  see  Mary  Robbins,  he 
found  her  in  the  sitting-room,  spinning  cm  her 
little  wheel.  She  started  and  colored  when  she 
saw  him,  and  she  looked  for  another  form  that 
might  be  close  behind ;  but  in  an  instant  the 
color  left  her  flue,  and  she  was  as  pale  as  mar¬ 
ble.  When  Captain  Blake  gave  her  his  broth¬ 
er’s  letter,  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears, 
and  she  left  the  room  without  speaking.  Her 
good  fether  entered  the  room  and  said :  “  Mary 
will  be  back  in  a  moment  She  has  borne  your 
brother’s  absence  bravely,  until  your  mother 
was  taken  sick ;  and  since  then,  she  has  been 
impressed  with  a  foreboding  that  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  him ;  and  although  your 
mother  is,  I  trust,  recovering,  yet  Mary’s  melan¬ 
choly  deepens  every  day.”  Mary  soon  returned, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  said :  “  Now,  tell 
me  all  the  news and  they  soon  were  busily 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  her  wonted  man¬ 
ner  returned.  When  he  parted  from  her,  laden 
with  messages  for  William,  he  thought :  “  It  is 
the  persons  we  love  that  make  beantiftil  the 
place  we  have  known ;  and  when  we  behold 
these  persona  again,  wherever  they  are,  there  is 
Heaven.” 


CHAFTKR  xrv. 

“  Lmtm  hare  thafar  time  to  fUL 
And  Soven  to  witbor  at  tbo  North  viad’l  htnalk, 
And  itan  to  Mt,  bat  aU, 

Thou  halt  all  loaiont  (or  thin#  own,  0 1  Diath, 

Wo  know  whon  moons  shall  wand, 

Whon  ranunsr  birds  bom  ihr  shall  erois  tho  ssa, 
Whon  aatnmn’s  hots  shall  tinao  tho  goldon  train  i 
Bat  who  shall  toaeh  as  whin  to  look  Ibr  thsof’’ 

Whkn  Captain  Blake  returned  to  the  army, 
he  found  the  camp  all  in  hurry  and  bustle.  The 
Englidi  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  had  evacu¬ 
ated  Philadelphia,  and  was  passing  through 
New  Jersey,  on  its  way  to  New  York. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  his  brother  WQ- 
liam,  who  sprang  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  who 
told  him,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  whole  fees 
lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  that  Wariiingtoa 
had  decided  on  a  battle,  and  was  going  to  send 
five  thousand  men-  to  commence  the  attack. 
His  cheek  burned,  and  his  eye  glistened  with 
all  the  ardor  natural  to  hia  twenty-three  yean. 

His  brother  gave  him  Mary’s  letter,  which  he 
kissed  eagerly,  and  placed  in  hia  pocket  to  be 
read  when  he  should  be  alone.  The  news  of 
hia  mother’s  illness  troubled  him  very  mooh; 
and  his  voice  faltered  and  hia  lips  quivered  as 
he  made  particular  inquiries  about  her.  He 
knew  the  ftallness  of  that  mother’s  love ;  and  his 
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heart  told  him  that,  even  as  Jacob  loved  Bepja- 
min,  his  mother  loved  him ;  and  that,  if  mis¬ 
chief  should  befall  him  by  the  way,  then  would 
she  go  down  sorrowing  to  her  grave.  In  his 
dreams  that  night,  he  saw  the  calm,  sweet  face 
of  Mary  Bobbins  at  his  side,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  high-souled  melancholy.  One  arm  was 
clasped  around  the  neck  of  a  figure,  whose  face 
was  turned  away  ;  and  in  thC' figure  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  mother.  But  when  the  morning  came, 
the  vision  of  the  night  faded  away  and  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  was  the  28th  of  June,  and  the*  most  sultry 
day  of  the  season.  The  plain  of  Monmouth  was 
dark  with  the  moving  masses  of  the  British  sol¬ 
diery.  The  steady  columns  of  grenadiers  moved 
forward  to  the  stirring  sound  of  music,  their 
bayouets  glittering  in  the  morning  sunlight; 
while  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  followed  after 
the  immense  train  of  horses  and  wagons,  toiling 
through  the  sand  and  filling  the  air  with  dust ; 
and  on  that  Sunday,  for  twelve  long  hours,  the 
battle  raged,  and  many  sank  down  under  the 
oppressive  heat,  and  fell,  in  death,  unsmitten  by 
the  foe.  And  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 
and  all  around  lay  the  dead — while  cries  for 
water  most  piteous  to  hear  rose  on  the  still  air — 
under  an  oak  tree  sat  Charles  Blake,  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  brother’s  broad  breast,  with  his  young 
life  blood  fast  ebbing  away,  lay  William.  The 
soldiers  brought  cool  fresh  water,  more  precious 
than  nectar,  to  bathe  his  temples  and  wet  his 
feverish  lips.  The  young  moon  came  out  and 
glanced  down  on  that  mournful  group.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  eyes  were  fastened  on  it,  and  he  said : 
“  Oh,  for  one  gust  of  fresh  wind  from  dear  old 
Milton  Hill !”  And  then,  a  moment  after,  he 
said:  “Repeat,  if  you  can,  the  nineteenth 
Psalm.”  His  brother  obeyed  him  with  a 
strange  calmness.  “  How  sweetly  it  sounds !” 
he  said.  “  Thanks  to  good  old  Mr.  Robbins  for 
making  us  repeat  to  him  so  many  of  the  psalms. 
What  a  comfort  they  have  been  to  me  I”  And 
then  came,  at  intervals,  those  messages,  after¬ 
ward  so  sacredly  treasured  up  in  fond  hearts, 
to  Mary  and  Edith,  his  father,  mother  and  Hen¬ 
ry.  And  as  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  his 
brother  heard :  “  Good  night,  Charley  I”  a  few 
gasping  sobs,  and  all  was  over ;  and  from  that 
battle-field  the  spirit  of  a  brave  young  soldier 
passed  to  its  home  on  High.  And  Charles  sat 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  breast ;  and  as  he 
looked  on  the  calm  face  of  his  brother,  smiling 
in  death,  fbr  a  long  time  there  was  but  one 
thought  in  his  heart,  and  that  was  “  my  broth¬ 
er,  (di,  my  brother,  would  to  God  I  could  have 
died  for  thee  1”  He  thought  of  him  as  he  had 
seen  him  but  a  few  hours  before,  spurring  across 
the  field,  his  hat  off,  and  his  brown  curls  clus¬ 
tering  round  his  open  brow,  as  noble  an  image 
of  fredi  young  nuuihood»as  was  that  day  seen 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  now  he  had  fallen  in 
the  q>ring-time  of  life,  with  his  fresh  young 
laurels  on  his  brow,  strong  in  his  blameless 
name  and  beloved  repute,  and  he  felt  that  grief 
was  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living.  He 
thought  of  the  loved  group  at  home.  How 
ahould  he  bear  to  them  the  sad  tidings?  How 
tell  Mary  that  her  young  lover  was  to  return 
to  her  no  more?  How  could  he  tell  his  father 
and  his  mother  that  their  son  was  laid  low,  in 
the  pride  and  glory  of  his  manhood?  And 
Edith,  too. 


A  grave  was  dug  in  the  church-yard  at  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Charles  cut  off  some  of  his  rich  brown 
curls,  and,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  he 
was  borne  to  his  rest. 

It  was  on  Sunday  that  the  battle  was  fought ; 
'  and  it  was  on  Sunday,  three  weeks  from  that 
time,  that  Captain  Dudley  arrived  at  Milton 
Hill.  He  rode  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and, 
alighting,  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree  near  the 
house.  He  entered  unannounced.  He  found 
the  family  in  the  little  sitting-room.  It  was 
the  hour  of  evening  worship.  Mr.  Blake  was 
reading  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John.  He 
bowed  to  Captain  Dudley  as  he  entered,  and 
continued  reading.  Then  came  the  simple,  im¬ 
pressive  prayer ;  and  as  he  listened  with  a 
throbbing  heart,  dreading  the  communication 
he  should  soon  be  called  upon  to  make,  these 
words  thrilled  upon  his  ear  :  “  0,  God !  be  mer¬ 
ciful  unto  me,  for  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee. 
Yea,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my 
refuge,  until  these  calamities  be  over  past.” 

When  the  payer  was  ended,  he  rose  and  came 
foward,  shook  Captain  Dudley’s  hand,  and  said  : 
“  What  news  do  you  bring  from  the  army  ?  We 
have  heard  there  has  been  a  battle  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  and  there  is  something  in  your  face 
that  tells  me  you  are  the  bearer  of  sad  tidings.” 
Captain  Dudley  was  a  brave  man,  and  no  one 
on  the  battle-field  had  fought  more  gallantly 
and  desperately  than  he  had  done,  under  Col¬ 
onel  Dearborn ;  but  his  voice  failed  him  now 
utterly,  and  he  trembled  like  a  culprit  about  to 
receive  sentence  of  doom.  He  glanced  at  the 
pale  face  of  Mrs.  Blake,  then  at  Edith,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  speak,  if  his 
life  depended  on  it  At  last  the  silence  was 
broken  by  Mrs.  Blake,  who  said  :  “  Tell  us ;  is 
it  Charles  or  William?”  He  faltered:  “Wil¬ 
liam.”  And  there  came  from  Edith’s  lips  a  bit¬ 
ter  cry  of  anguish.  The  door  opened,  and 
Henry  entered — a  man  of  tall,  commanding 
figure,  but  with  a  dark,  lowering  countenance. 
In  its  expression,  sorrow  and  remorse  were 
blended.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  as  if  irresolute ;  then  came  forward  and 
said  :  “  I  heard  in  the  village  that  you  were 
the  bearer  of  heavy  news.  Tell  me,  which  of 
my  brothers  is  dead?”  His  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  form  was  bowed  with  emotion. 
His  father,  with  a  quivering  lip,  answered: 
“  It  is  William,  my  eon,  who  has  fallen.”  The 
elder  brother  advanced  to  the  table,  on  which 
the  open  Bible  lay,  and  sat  down,  resting  his 
head  upon  his  folded  arms.  Captain  Dudley 
withdrew  from  the  room,  and  all  was  silent, 
save  the  low  sobs  of  Edith,  and  the  deep  sighs 
which  came  from  Henry’s  lips.  At  last  he  raised 
his  face,  wet  with  tears,  and  said :  “  Father,  I 
can  never  be  to  you  as  good  a  son  as  William, 
for  there  is  guilt  on  my  soul  which  cannot  be 
washed  away ;  but  if  you  and  my  mother  do 
not  think  me  so  utterly  lost,  that  I  cannot 
keep  my  promise,  and  will  trust  me,  I  will  try, 
God  aiding  me,  to  be  a  better  man  and  a  better 
son.  I  know  I  have  distressed  your  hearts ; 
but  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  atone  for  the  past.”  And  the  bitter  tears  of 
penitence  and  contrition  that  had  so  long  been 
compressed  within  his  heart,  poured  down  like 
rain  on  the  Bible  upon  which  he  had  placed  his 
hand.  His  mother  rose,  and  smiling  through 
her  tears,  kissed  him ;  while  his  ftither  blessed 


him  fervently,  and  said :  “  My  son,  there  is 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
which  need  no  repentance ;  and  if  God,  in  his 
goodness,  shall  grant  me  yet  a  few  years  longer 
on  earth,  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  see  the  errors 
if  your  earlier  manhood  nobly  atoned  for  by  the 
life  you  will  lead  in  the  future.” 

Captain  Dudley  entered  the  room,  and  gave 
to  Edith  a  letter  to  Mary,  written  by  William 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  One  to  hie  mother. 
Mrs.  Blake  withdrew  to  her  room  with  hers,  and 
as  she  looked  at  every  word,  every  letter,  every 
dash  of  the  pen,  one  thought  only  rose  in  her 
heart :  “  The  loving  heart  that  traced  these 
lines;  where,  oh  I  where  is  it  now?”  Captain 
Dudley  rose  to  bid  the  afflicted  family  good 
night.  His  eyes  were  suffbsed  with  tears,  and 
his  hand  trembled  as  it  clasped  Edith’s.  He  felt 
the  most  intense  sympathy  for  them  all.  William 
had  been  very  dear  to  him,  and  Edith  had  long 
been  the  bright  star  of  his  dreams.  He  had 
never  dared  to  tell  her  so ;  for  her  manner  was 
so  simple,  frank  and  confiding,  she  seemed  to 
regard  him  just  as  she  would  a  brother ;  and 
modest  and  diffident  as  he  was,  he  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  hope  that  he  had  power  to 
awake  a  deeper  feeling  in  her  heart ;  and  as  he 
looked  at  her  in  her  deep  sorrow,  his  mind  was 
filled  with  a  thousand  thoughts,  hopes  and  de¬ 
sires, — and  one  thought  gave  him  comfort.  He 
knew  that  she  loved  no  one  else,  and  in  that 
alone  was  his  hope.  He  was  deeply  touched 
with  the  resignation  of  the  whole  family,  and 
felt  that  the  God  whom  they  so  fervently  wor¬ 
shipped  would  not  forsake  them  in  their  hour 
of  deep  trouble,  but  would  bless  them  with  that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding.  When  the 
household  had  retired,  Edith  ran  up  her  moth¬ 
er’s  room,  and  said :  “  I  cannot  wait  until  morn¬ 
ing.  I  will  go  over  and  take  Mary  her  letter. 
If  I  wait,  some  person  from  the  village  may  rush 
incautiously  in  and  tell  her,  and  it  is  best  for  me 
to  go  now,  ^ 

CBAFTBB  XV. 

“  It  wu  a  battle-Seld,  and  the  ooM  moon 

Made  the  pale  dead  yet  paler.  Two  la;  tbara  : 

One  with  the  ghastl;  marble  of  the  grare 

Upon  hie  face— the  other  wan,  bnt  ret 

Touched  with  the  hues  of  life,  and  iti  warm  breath 

Upon  hie  parted  lipe.” 

“  The  moon,  like  a  crowned  queen,  held  her 
empire  in  the  sky  above,”  and  her  silvery  rar 
diance  tinted  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  fiowers  rose  sweet  in  the  parson¬ 
age  yard.  Mary,  in  her  night-dress,  kneeled  by 
the  window.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were  fast¬ 
ened  on  an  open  letter ;  she  closed  it,  and  took 
from  a  little  table  at  her  side  a  rough  sketch 
of  her  lover,  which  he  had  given  her  on  his  last 
visit  home.  It  had  been  taken  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and,  although  rudely  executed,  she 
valued  it  very  much  as  a  correct  likeness.  Her 
eyes  were  on  the  picture  and  her  thoughts  far 
away,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Edith  stood 
before  her,  with  a  face  pale  as  marble.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  Mrs.  Blake  was  worse, 
and  she  started  to  her  feet  and  said  hastily : 
“How  is  your  mother,  Edith?”  then,  as  Edith 
came  forward  and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  in  a  low  tone 
she  said:  “What  have  yon  heard  from  the 
army?”  “Captain  Dudley  came  to-night 
and - ”  “  And,”  said  Mary  quietly,  “  to 
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tell  joa  th»t  William  WM  desA  Ii  it  not  aot” 
"  Has  anj  one  told  jon  t”  ntd  Edith,  astonUied 
at  her  oalmneM.  "No;  hat  for  weeks  my 
heart  has  been  filled  with  forebodings;  and 
since  I  learned  there  had  been  a  battle,  I  dread¬ 
ed  to  hear  a  step  on  the  threshold.  The  sos- 
pcnse  has  been  terrible,  and  I  hare  long  school¬ 
ed  myself  to  be  prepared  tar  the  worst  Tell 
me — how  did  he  die  I” 

"  We  shall  know  to-morrow,”  said  Edith ; 
"  bat  I  conld  not  trust  my  voice  to  ask  a  qnes- 
tion,  and  Oaptain  Dudley  has  told  us  nothing 
yet”  Edith’s  tears  fell  fest ;  but  Mary’s  fece 
was  calm,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  very 
low,  yet  clear  and  sweet  as  ever,  as  she  said : 
"  Ask  him  if  he  did  not  die  under  a  tree,  lean¬ 
ing  on  Charley’s  breast,  and  if,  a  little  while 
before  he  died,  he  did  not  ask  Charley  to  re¬ 
peat  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  I  do  not  know  but 
I  may  be  superstitious,  but  three  weeks  ago  to¬ 
day,  I  went  to  church  with  a  weight  on  my 
spirits  and  sadness  in  my  heart  I  tried  to 
sing,  but  my  voice  flailed  entirely.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  I  could  not  tell  why ;  and  I 
thought  of  the  happy  days  when  we  all  went 
to  church  together,  and  he  and  Charley  used  to 
sing  with  ns.  When  I  returned  flrom  church,  I 
was  so  unhappy  and  restless  I  conld  not  stay 
in  the  house ;  and  after  tea  I  went  down  in  the 
village  to  see  a  sick  child,  and  then  went  to 
walk  on  the  hill.  After  I  had  tired  myself  out 
with  walking,  I  sat  down  for  a  long  time,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  blue  water  in  the  distance ;  still  there 
was  the  same  terrible  weight  on  my  heart.  I 
came  home  and  went  up  stairs.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  sleep ;  and  when  I  did,  I 
dreamed  of  a  battle-field.  I  thought  I  saw  a 
vast  plain,  and  heard  the  low  moans  of  the 
wounded,  and  cries  for  water;  and  that  the 
eight  was  so  terrible,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  could 
not  look  again ;  and  then  I  turned  my  eyes 
away,  and  at  a  distance,  nnder  a  tree,  sat 
Charley — and  William  was  leaning  on  his  breast, 
dying,  I  thought ;  and  Charley  was  repeating 
the  Psalm,  commencing :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.”  I  woke 
with  a  cry,  which  roused  fether;  and  he  came 
to  the  door  and  asked  if  I  were  ill.  It  was  all 
so  real  that,  ever  since  that  night,  I  have  feared 
he  was  dead.”  “  Dear  Mary,  I  have  two  letters 
for  you — one  from  Charles,  and  one  written  by 
Willie  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.”  Mary  snatch¬ 
ed  the  last  feom  her  hand,  and  devoured  it  with 
kisses ;  and  as  she  broke  the  seal  and  saw  the 
beloved  handwriting,  her  crushed  heart  found 
relief  in  tears.  An  hour  later,  and  Edith  lay 
in  a  dreamless  sleep,  her  dark  eyelashes  still 
wet  with  tears;  while  Mary  still  sat  by  the 
open  window,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands, 
and  thought  of  her  lover,  lying  fer  away  firom 
the  beautifhl  home  of  his  childhood  in  his 
lonely  grave. 


CBAPRK  zn. 

“  ifaia  the  ipriac  o’er  all  tha 
Up  lOM  with  oOaihisi, 

Zal  paaea  ratnrnad  a  blaaad  thiae. 

And  nUM  ap  ita  vinfi.’' 

It  was  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  precisely 
eight  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  flrrt 
blood  was  abed  in  the  memorable  contest  at 
Concord  and  Lexington,  that  proclamation  was 
made  to  the  American  army  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  at  I^rls,  and  tiiat  Sir 


Guy  Carleton  had  annoanoed  the  same  frtnn 
official  authority,  and  proolaimed  a  eematfon 
of  hostilities. 

A  large  part  of  the  soldiers  had  been  per¬ 
mitted,  daring  the  sammer,  to  retire  firom  tee 
army  on  furlough ;  though  it  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  that  Congress  issued  a 
proclamation  discharj^g  teem  from  fhrther 
service,  and  all  others  who  had  been  engaged 
to  serve  daring  the  war. 

The  army  was  thus  in  feet  disbanded ;  and 
the  poor  soldiers  were,  many  of  them,  ragged, 
destitute,  and  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets. 
And  each  one,  as  he  turned  away,  gaeed  on  the 
face  of  that  noble  leader  who,  for  seven  long 
years,  had  moved  among  them  calm  and  fear¬ 
less  in  the  deepest  ni(d>t  of  the  nation’s  trouble. 
How  touchingly  does  Headley  describe  Wadi- 
ington’s  parting  with  his  officers,  on  the  fourth 
of  December,  when  they  assembled  in  New 
York  to  take  leave  of  their  comnuuider.  He 
says  the  locks  of  many  of  them  had  whitened 
in  the  storm  of  fireedom’s  battle.  With  their 
brave  arms  around  him,  they  had  borne  him 
all  steadily  through  the  fight.  A  noble  band 
were  they  all— brave  hearts  and  true,  on 
whom  he  had  leaned  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and 
now  he  was  to  leave  them  forever.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past,  with  its  chequered  scenes, 
swept  by,  till  his  heart  sunk  in  afflictimi  and 
grief 

They  fbug^t  nobly,  and  secured  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  children,  and  the  stranger  within 
their  gates,  the  blessing  of  peace ;  and  now  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  were  to  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  was 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  blue 
hills  of  Milton,  firom  which  in  Indian  tongue 
our  feir  State  takes  its  name,  were  covered 
with  trees,  whose  leaves  were  tinted  with  tee 
rich  hues  of  antunm,  and  lUr,  broad  and  calm 
set  the  sun  over  the  woodlands ;  and  in  the  rich 
light  of  that  October  sunset,  groups  of  Mends 
might  be  seen  approaching  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blake.  As  the  guests  arrived,  they  were  ush¬ 
ered  up  stairs  by  Dinah.  She  had  honmred  the 
occasion  by  wearing  a  white  dress  with  a  low 
I  neck,  with  a  coral  necklace,  broad  gold  ear 
rings,  and  a  high  turban  on  her  head.  I  ima¬ 
gine  she  did  not  look  unlike  mi  African  prin-  j 
cess.  She  evidently  felt  the  dignity  of  her  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper,  and  intended  to  maintain 
it.  The  guests,  as  they  descended  the  stairs, 
entered  the  long,  low  parlor,  and  sat  in  waiting 
expectancy.  There  is  a  low  hum  of  voices  to 
be  heard,  and  one  old  lady  says  to  another : 
“  How  long  has  Captain  Dudley  been  engaged 
to  Edith  f’  “  Two  years,  I  believe ;  ever  since 
her  mother  died.  He  was  a  great  fevorite  of 
hers,  and  she  told  me  in  her  last  illness  he  had 
been  like  a  son  to  her  in  her  sorrow.”  "  Is 
Henry  temperate  nowt”  “Perfectly  so,  I 
think ;  and  a  great  comfort  to  them  alL  He  is 
the  stay  and  prop  of  his  fether  in  his  old  age ; 
but  hush,  they  are  coming.”  The  door  opened, 
and  parson  Robbins  entered  first,  with  Mary  on 
his  arm,  wearing  tee  Mack  dress  betokening 
her  maiden  widowhood.  Then  came  Charles 
and  his  fether ;  then  Henry,  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Lastly,  preceded  by  groomsmen  and 
bridesmaids,  came  the  nHrond  and  happy  bride¬ 
groom,  with  his  gentle  Edith. 

And  tea  ceremony  was  over ;  the  venerable 


clergyman  had  nnited  tiiem,  and  tee  bride  re¬ 
ceived  the  eongratolatiooa  of  her  frioida.  Be¬ 
loved  as  she  was  by  old  and  yoong,  rich  and 
poor,  it  was  hard  to  part  with  her ;  yet  if  tiiey 
moot  resign  her,  they  felt  that  tee  noUe  look¬ 
ing  man  vriio  stood  at  her  side  woe  wcrtey  of 
her  love. 

Bye-and-bye,  after  the  old-feahioned  bridal 
sapper  had  been  eaten,  and  the  toasts  drank, 
and  ferewell  greetings  had  been  given,  the 
company  left,  and  the  femily  were  ones  mors 
al<me;  they  gathered  roond  the  fire,  which 
homed  clear  and  bright  upon  the  hearte,  and 
Mary  sat  with  her  arm  aroond  Edite’s  naefc, 
while  tee  folds  of  her  black  drees  mingled  with 
the  bridal  white  of  Edith’s,  and  her  dark  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  felt  that  tee  time  had 
come  for  her  to  part  with  tee  eoa^Muiioo  of  her 
childhood ;  and  Charles  teoaght,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  so  calm  and  serene  in  her  yoong  widow¬ 
hood  :  “Oh,  tiiat  I  had  fellen  in  Willy’s  stead  1 
teen  Maty  might  have  been  a  happy  hride.” 
Mr.  Bobbins  spoke  beantiftally  and  touchingly 
of  the  absent  members  at  that  hoasdiold  group ; 
at  tee  beloved  son  and  brother  who  hgd  gone 
home  in  tee  spring-time  of  life;  end  of  the 
sainted  wife  and  mother  who  so  so<m  f<dlowed 
her  youngest  son— -the  darling  of  her  heart— to 
the  grave.  He  said  it  was  not  rigiit  to  grieve 
for  William.  In  the  pride  of  his  eaiiy  man¬ 
hood,  he  had  given  his  life  for  hia  country ;  he 
had  not  known  sorrow,  or  care,  or  trouble ;  the 
rememlwanee  him,  as  enshrined  in  their 
hearts,  was  connected  with  everything  teat  was 
pleasant  and  beaatiftal ;  and  then  the  old  man 
rose,  and  placing  his  trembling  handa  opou 
the  heads  of  tee  Iwidegroom  and  bride,  blessed 
teem  fervently.  And  Mary  kissed  her  sister 
and  her  new  brother,  and  bade  them  good  bye. 

Charles  Blake  relumed  to  Boston,  and  was 
soon  reestablished  in  the  office  of  Ms  old  part¬ 
ner.  There  were  many  persons  iriio  wcm 
exiled  by  the  laws  of  the  States  who  eoald  aot 
be  admitted  to  the  {Hrivileges  of  a  resldenoo 
until  these  laws  were  repealed;  they  wished 
very  much  to  return  to  tee  country,  beeanaa 
they  had  property  here  which  they  witeed  to 
recover.  It  was  considered  expedient  by  his 
partner  teat  Charles  dionld  go  to  Raj^and, 
and  virit  in  person  owners  of  estates,  whose 
claims  were  contested  in  courts  of  law,  of  whose 
landed  property  he  had  the  care.  Accordingly, 
in  the  spring,  he  sailed  for  England;  spent 
four  months  there,  bransaeting  bastnesa  for  his 
clients  and  hunting  up  title  deeds.  Be  went 
down  to  Hollingsworth,  and  visited  Mr.  Jota 
Hollingsworth.  He  found  him  tee  same  plaw- 
sant,  cheetftil  old  bachelor,  he  so  wril  remem¬ 
bered.  Hia  saaiden  sister,  Judith,  lived  wMh 
him ;  and  they  gave  isromiae  of  becoming  Itea 
those  old  people  ofwhom  Mrs.  H.B.  Stowe  gprahi^ 
who  “  grew  old  un^  they  conld  grow  no  older, 
and  tiien  tiiey  stood  still  and  lasted.”  He,  on 
his  pari,  was  atrack  wite  tee  change  in  GmrlcaL 
Hm  freriiness  yoate  was  gone ;  cars  andaar- 
row  had  left  their  improrn  on  his  fece;  butwkat 
was  lost  in  beauty  was  gained  in  expeeatiou. 
He  looked  like  a  sum  who  had  conquered  him¬ 
self.  There  was  an  air  of  command,  of  calm 
strength  in  his  features,  which  accorded  wcU 
with  Us  erect  and  soldierly  bearing.  Mto 
Judite  witeed  twoity  times  a  day,  during  Ms 
vWi,  that  he  had  been  horn  in  England,  and 
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hMrtUj  joiaed  her  brother  in  hie  entoenty  that 
he  would  prolong  hie  etey.  He  felt  thet  is 
eoBiing  to  Hollingeworth,  he  ihoald  be  enabled 
to  take  out  to  llerj  a  gift  that  would  bo  in- 
ealnable.  When  be  left  h<Mne  he  begged  from 
her  the  tough  Aetch  of  hie  twother’e  fime,  de> 
termining  to  here  a  portrait  painted  from  it  by 
an  eaiinent  London  artist  When  he  saw  the 
pietare  of  hie  {ether’s  grandmother,  Edith  H<d- 
lingsworth,  he  wee  atnek  with  a  atrong  reaem- 
Mance  to  hie  brother.  The  color  of  the  ^es, 
sad  ahape  of  the  brow  were  the  same ;  there 
was  the  aame  arch,  mirthftil  ezpreaaion.  It  la 
ringnlar  how  a  femily  likeneaa  is  tnuuenitted. 
Somelinies  it  will  be  lost  for  a  guMcatioB ;  and 
a  diild  whose  Ihoe,  in  feature,  form,  and  colors 
Ing,  is  unlike  its  fother’s  or  mother’s,  will  yet 
atroagly  luaeatols  its  graad-parenta 

An  artist  waa  sent  for  from  London.  He 
came  down,  and  made  an  exact  copy  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  fhee ;  and  that,  combined 
with  the  sketch  he  already  had,  enabled  him  to 
paint  a  moat  excellent  portrait  He  iferer 
heard  Alice’s  name  mentioned,  while  he  waa  in 
Aiglaad,  and  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  i 
nobleman  whom  she  had  married.  Daring  the 
war,  aome  papers  had  been  confided  to  his  care 
by  a  dying  officer,  who  told  him  friey  were  of 
groat  importance.  They  bore  the  address  of 
Lord  H.,  Grosvenor  Square,  London;  and  a 
few  days  before  he  left  England,  he  went  to 
delirer  foem  in  person.  He  sent  up  his  name 
and  errand,  and  waa  shown  into  the  library. 
Lord  H. — a  portly  gentleman,  with  fiorid  oom* 
plexion  and  white  hair — reoeired  him  gra- 
eiously ;  and  after  gianoing  over  the  papers, 
thanked  him  warmly  for  the  care  he  had  taken 
of  them.  He  was  suffering  flrom  the  goat,  be 
said,  whi<A  kept  him  close  prisoner  in  the 
house;  he  was  evidently  a  ien  vimmt;  and 
(Anrleo  thooght»  aa  be  looked  round  the  qta* 
etoos  apartment  which  waa  partially  divided  by 
a  screen :  “  How  1  envy  you  these  boolB%  which 
I  do  not  believe  you  trouble  much.”  Perhaps 
his  thou^ts  WMC  legible  on  his  face,  fer  Lord 
H.  aaid :  "  If  yon  have  a  fancy  fat  old  books, 
you  will  find  some  in  yonder  bookcase.  They 
form  part  of  a  collection  which  my  grandfather 
made  while  abroad,  and,  by  scholars  and  eon- 
noiaeura,  are  aaid  to  be  rare  and  choice  works. 

Captain  Blake  eagmly  availed  himself  of  the 
permiasioa,  and  was  soon  deeply  interested  in 
looking  at  a  richly  gilt  missal,  with  its  illumi¬ 
nated  lettm.  Lord  H.  was  busily  perusing  his 
p^jwra,  when  a  lady  entered  the  sqiartment. 
Aa  a  sateen  nearly  divided  the  room,  Charles 
neither  saw  or  heard  her,  until,  eameatiy  talk¬ 
ing,  she  rniaed  her  v<doe  and  spoke  in  a  loader 
tone  than  woe  becoasing  in  a  lady.  She  evi¬ 
dently  wished  to  do  smnething  of  whkh  her 
hatoand  disapproved  entirely.  **80  has  for¬ 
gotten  1  aas  here,”  waa  Charles’  first  thouj^; 
**11  is  my  daty  to  present  myself  aa  I  do  not 
know  what  may  be  aaid  next”  Accordingly  he 
oame  forward,  and  aa  he  did  so,  he  heard: 
**  WcU,  Aliaa,  have  your  own  way,  and  be  nn* 
Jaat  and  selfiah,  as  you  always  are  in  all  that 
eonaema  my  h^rpiasaa”  Captain  Blake  oame 
forward,  aa  unwilling  listener  and  very  much 
dkeoaosrtad,  r^aa  Lord  H.  prsaented  to  his 
wife  "Captain  Blake,  of  Boston.”  "Can  it 
bo,”  he  tkooght  “  and  yet  it  mast  be  Alloa ; 
taat,  good  Ood,  bow  changed  I”  Thera  waa  oa 


axpreoBon  of  haughty  pride — a  disappointed, 
nnha{^  look,  which  was  very  unlike  his  early 
rememlnmnce  of  her:  it  was  evident,  though 
wealth  and  rank  ware  hers,  she  had  not  foand 
happinsss.  Her  husband,  after  the  introduc- 
ticm  waa  over,  (^oke  to  her  of  the  important 
aerriee  Captain  Blake  had  rendered  him  in 
bringing  theae  papers,  and  aa  she  stood  listen¬ 
ing  to  him  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
theae  reflections.  The  lady  seemed  to  struggle 
for  self-command,  and  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  spoke.  The  interview  was  as  short  as 
it  was  embarraating ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  in  the  street  once  more,  that  be  breathed 
freely.  “The  dream  of  my  life  is  ended,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “  and  I  am  once  more  awake. 
How  different  does  this  lady  seem  from  the 
young  girl  I  loved  BO  tenderly  1  How  strangely 
she  has  altered  I” 

Aod  Alice  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night ; 
for  she  bad  loved  Charles  Blake,  and  she  had 
sacriflced  love  to  ambition.  She  had  married 
a  wealthy  and  titled  hoaband,  almost  double 
her  own  age,  who  indulged  every  reasonable 
wish,  and  yet  she  was  not  happy.  She  was 
selfish  and  ambitious,  and  not  content  with  the 
position  she  occupied  in  society — was  always 
aspiring  to  a  position  a  little  higher. 

In  the  good  ship  in  which  Captain  Blake  en- 
fi^;ed  pasasge  fat  New  York,  there  was  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Lee.  The  father  was  on 
his  way  to  Baltimore  to  establish  himself  in 
bnainess,  accompanied  by  hia  wife,  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter.  Being  constantly  thrown  in 
their  society.  Captain  Blake  soon  found  Miss 
Lee  a  very  superior  lady.  She  expressed  her 
regret  at  leaving  England  ;  spoke  of  the  plea¬ 
sant  circle  of  friends  she  bad  left  in  the  beauti- 
fhl  village  of - .  There  was  an  earnest  sim¬ 

plicity,  a  truthfulness,  in  all  that  she  said,  that 
made  her  very  interesting.  She  had  a  sugges¬ 
tive  mind,  and  when  talking  with  her,  he 
would  often  hit  on  some  rich  vein  of  thought 
Her  replies  were  as  racy  and  piquant  aa  pos¬ 
sible.  She  bad  a  brilliant  mind  united  with 
a  child-like  aimpUcity  of  manner,  which  made 
her  very  fascinating.  When,  after  a  long 
voyage,  they  arrived  at  Baltimore,  Captain 
Blake  lingered  there  day  after  day,  and  still 
the  attraction  grew  stronger  and  stronger ;  and 
he  who  in  battle  was  unconscious  of  fear,  felt 
that  the  happinem  of  his  future  life  depended 
upon  this  beautiflil  girl.  She  had  awakened  in 
bis  heart  feelings  which  be  bad  long  since  sup¬ 
posed  forever  dead.  He  finally  made  an 
earnest,  frunk,  avowal  of  hia  love,  and  she 
answered  in  all  simplicity^ — smiling  through 
her  tears:  “  Such  as  I  am,  I  am  wholly  yours, 
and  only  wish  I  was  more  worthy  of  your  love.” 
An  hoar  after  found  her  kneeling  with  her  head 
in  her  mother’s  lap,  and  she  said :  “  Tell  me, 
noUe  and  good  as  he  is,  why  does  he  love  a 
simple  girl  like  me.” 

When  Ciqptain  Blake  returned  to  Milton,  his 
first  visit  was  made  to  the  parsonage.  Mary 
was  away;  but  he  found  three  little  orphan 
giris  there.  The  good  minister  told  him  they 
were  the  children  of  a  neig^tbor  of  his,  who 
formerly  Uved  in  New  Tm-k. 

When  the  Brititii  left  that  city,  he  shipped 
to  Nova  Scotia  a  large  amount  of  gooda  Be 
would  willingly  have  remained  there ;  but,  as 
I  a  toiy,  warn  exiled  fay  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 


ceuld  not  be  admitted  to  too  privileges  at  • 
reaidenoe  until  thooe  laws  were  repealed.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Balifrkx,  but  net  befue  he  had 
seeured  to  his  wife  and  children  an  ample  for¬ 
tune.  His  widow,  then  in  coDsnmptioa,  sur¬ 
vived  Urn  long  eaou{d>  to  gather  the  property 
together;  and  casto  to  Milton  to  place  her 
children  under  the  cate  of  her  husband’s  uncle, 
and  died  at  hia  house. 

Charles  unpacked  the  h(S  containing  his 
tHTother’s  pietnre,  hung  it  in  the  most  fhvor- 
able  light,  and  rode  away.  When  he  returned, 
Mary  was  standing  befere  it ;  happy  tears  were 
running  down  her  oheeka  “  Bow  shall  I  aver 
thank  you?”  toe  said.  The  resemblance  was 
perfect ;  and  the  father  felt  that,  with  such  a 
son  and  such  a  wife  gone  on  before,  it  was  easy 
to  look  across  the  river  of  death,  and  see  in  tho 
the  blue  distance  the  haven  that  lay  beyond. 
“  Now,  Charles,”  said  “  do  not  grieve  for 
me  any  longer.  With  this  dear  picture  to  look 
at,  and  these  sweet  children,  who  are  entrusted 
to  my  oare,  and  to  whom  I  am  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother,  I  cannot  be  unhappy.”  Her 
after  life  may  easily  be  imagined.  She  lived 
at  the  parsonage  after  her  pious  father’s  death, 
and  ruled  her  little  household  like  a  mother  in 
the  midst  of  her  children.  The  memory  of  the 
love  of  her  youth  ever  remained  green  in  her 
heart ;  and  when  she  passed  away  from  earth, 
it  was  felt  by  all  who  knew  her,  that  the  mantle 
of  death  had  fallen  upon  one  who,  in  life,  “  was 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels.”  And  Charles 
Blake  and  Fanny  Lee  were  married.  Beloved 
at  home,  honored  abroad,  he  was  a  happy  man. 
He  roee  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  inspired 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  hisfellow-citizena, 
and  discharged  his  duties  with  ability  and  wide 
acceptance. 

-  .  ■  -  - 

s  o  H  e. 

vHxitx  ts  sasNiaB  or  thi  unovx. 

BT  XKZfNRTB. 

lUma  '•  MidiMM  ia  th*  gum,  Xanie— 

Than ’s  aadaaai  in  the  gnrt, 

Wot  aU  the  singing  birds  are  gone,  * 
Whose  notes  we  used  to  lore. 

The  autumn  leaf  bangs  sere,  Annie, 

And  shiT’ring  on  the  bough, 

And  e’n  the  brooklet  sings  no  more 
Its  olden  mnsio  new. 

Ihere ’s  sadness  round  job  eot,  Snnle» 

Ton  oot  so  hnshed  aad  hme. 

For  sire  aad  mother,  toe,  Aaaia, 

The  fond,  the  true,  are  gone. 

The  Sowers  bare  bloom’d  aad  dro«p’d  Annto 
For  many  a  weaiy  jear 
Upon  me  turf  sbore  their  brows 
■nee  pen  aad  I  were  here. 

Aad  thsf ,  our  ehildhood’s  lored,  Annie- 
One  sleeps  beneath  the  ware. 

And  one  ’neath  southern  skies,  Annie, 

Has  found  a  stranger’s  grare  ; 

And  one— our  most  belsred — Annie, 

Our  gentlest  and  our  best, 

Is  resting  by  a  lonely  stream, 

Far  in  the  distant  West. 

Aad  we  hare  eome  again,  Ansde, 

The  last  ef  bonse’s  bright  band. 

Beneath  these  old  forsaken  trees 
la  moemAil  tkooght  to  stand. 

Tea  I  there  b  mdnem  eretywhsN, 

Aionad  ns  aad  ahem. 

But  in  the  wide,  wide  weeld  for  na 
There  '» iuiUiia|  folt  to  tore. 


perance,  Capital  Panishment,  and  Slarery. 
Mr.  Banks  was  his  plastic  pupil,  his  fervent  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  still  cherishes  a  reverent  devotion  to 
his  memory.  Mr.  Rantoul  died  scmie  years 
since,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when, 
to  human  apprehension,  his  lofty  abilities  and 
generous  sympathies  were  just  ripening  into 
extended  usefulness  and  eminent  renown. 

Mr.  Banks  has  now  been  some  seven  eight 
years  a  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  at  the  bar  that  he 
has  achieved  distinction.  The  Law  is  a  jealous 


Nstbakikl  Pkhntiss  Baii’ks,  son  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yeoman  of  like  name,  was  bom  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1816,  in  the  town  of  Walt 
ham,  near  Boston,  which  is  still  his  residence 
The  poverty  of  his  family  deprived  him  of  an} 
but  the  most  ordinary  advantages  of  education, 
and  these  were  necessarily  narrowly  limited,  or 
utterly  withheld,  from  Ins  twelfth  year,  when 
he  betook  himself  to  a  factory  in  his  native 


the  latter. 

Mr.  Banks  had  been  an  earnest  and  active 
partisan  as  early  as  1840,  when  he  supported 
Tan  Buren  and  the  Sub-Treasury  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  canvass  of  that  year.  He  stood  up  Ibr 


Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  then  U.  S.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  more  than 
thirty-two  years  old  when,  in  1848,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice,  and  opened  an  office  for 
himself  in  Boston,  still  residing  with  his  family 


tions  and  career.  Mr.  R.  was  a  democrat  of 
that  liberal  and  progressive  cast,  which  has 
been  nearly  weeded  out  of  the  democratic  orga¬ 
nisation  by  the  march  of  events.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  Free  Trade,  light  Taxes,  cheap 
Grovernment,  the  divorce  of  the  Treasury  from 


opponents  were  a  decided  minority  in  that 
town.  It  is  said  that  but  twenty  democrats 
were  that  year  elected  to  the  Massachnseits 
House,  which  consists  of  some  tiiree  to  fbur 
hundred  members. 

Thus  fhr,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Banks  a  leaner  in 


manufactures,  agricut.ture.  commerce  and  trade. 


period  of  his  youth,  he  worked  as  a  blacksmith; 
and  neighborhood  gossip  asserts  that  he  at  one 
time  officiated  as  a  dancing-master,  and  at 
another  appeared  on  the  boards  of  a  Boston 
(heater  as  a  debutant.  The  writer  of  this 
(ketch  has  not  asked,  and  docs  not  care,  whether 
these  ramors  are  well  or  ill  founded.  They 
serve,  at  any  rate,  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  man — self-reliant,  energetic,  pushing,  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  any  avenue  to  an  honest 
success  that  might  open  before  him.  He  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old  when,  throwing  aside 
his  blacksmith’s  apron,  he  commenced  in  Bos¬ 
ton  the  stndv  of  the  law.  in  the  office  of  Hon. 


The  name  of  Rantoul,  his  instructor  in  the 
law,  IS  the  key  to  Mr.  Banks’s  political  convic- 


raoneyed  corporations,  and  opposed  to  Intem- 


mistress,  and  requires  not  merely  attention,  but 
devotion.  Very  few  men  have  conquered  emi¬ 
nence  at  once  in  the  senate  and  Rie  courts,  and 
those  few  were  eariy  trained  fbr  the  forum, 
storing  their  minds  in  silence  and  solitude  be¬ 
fore  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  active  life. 
They  ripened  into  scholarship  during  those 
years  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Banks  to  rugged 
exertion — to  the  barren  prose  of  <»)mmon  life— 
to  patient,  unnoticed  struggles  with  poverty 
and  want.  At  the  ripe  age  at  which  be  direct¬ 
ed  his  efforts  toward  a  profesdmial  career,  he 
might  have  been  a  great  lawyer  or  a  states¬ 
man — ^he  could  not  well  be  both.  He  oboee 


k  uiiL  III  ny  «ui\i  Bvi  \jmaa  lu  wuvu  ywma  ivi 

the  first  time  chosen  to  the  LegMature  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  from  Waltham,  though  his  polHical 


the  hard  but  wholesome  school  of  adversity, 


political  and  personaL  It  was  never  probable, 
down  to  the  year  18A0,  that  one  of  bis  princi¬ 
ples  could  even  be  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
much  less  to  Congrees,  from  the  district  in 
which  he  had  thus  £sr  lived,  and  in  which  be 
hoped,  and  still  hopes,  to  die.  But  the  sudden 
death  of  General  Taylor,  anij  the  consequent 
accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency, 
wrought  a  complete  transformation  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  several  Northern  States.  The  li^g 
Administration,  as  newly  constitute,  fevored 
the  Compromise  measures,  including  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law,  which  General  Taylor  and  his 
Catanet  had  silently  but  steadily  opposed.  The 
Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  part  of  them  from 
sympathy,  the  residue  firom  interest,  were  ready 
for  aflUiation  with  the  Free-Soilers.  Mr.Banks, 
from  his  political  education,  and  known  affini¬ 
ties,  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  The  frunous  "Coalition” 
of  1850  wrested  that  State  from  the  control  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  sent  Charles  Sumner  to 
fill  the  seat  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  Of 
the  United  States.  In  the  preceding  canvass, 
Mr.  Banks  was  a  leading  champion  of  the 
“  Coalition,”  and  was  elected  by  It  botii  to  frie 
Senate  and  House.  He  declined  the  higher  pos¬ 
ition — it  being  certain  that  the  "Coalition”  could 
elect  (by  Legidature)  another  to  his  place  In  the 
Senate,  and  not  so  certidn  that  it  could  choose 
another  as  Representative  ftoin  Walfriam — and 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which  sta¬ 
tion  he  exerted  his  utmost  ability  and  address 
to  cement  the  union  which  had  revolutionized 
the  State. 

The  "Coalition”  carried  Massachusetts  at 
the  next  election,  when  Mr.  Banks  was  again 
chosen  by  it  representative  of  Walthsun.  and 
Speaker.  A  Constitutional  Convention  was 
called  by  this  Legislature — Mr.  Banks  heartOy 
assenting — and  it  was  elected  and  convened  in 
1863,  Mr.  Banks  being  a  member,  and  in  due 
time  chosen  its  President  Nearly  all  the  ablest 
men  in  the  State  were  members — Governors 
Morton,  Boutwell,  and  Briggs ;  Judges  Allen, 
Sprague,  and  Hoar ;  Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  Siihuier, 
General  Wilson,  etc.,  among  them — and  it  was 
no  slight  honor  to  be  chosen  to  prende  over 
such  an  assemblage.  The  explanation  of  this 
does  not  imply  a  general  concession  of  Mr. 
Banks’  intellectaal  or  moral  superiority — fkr 
from  it  But  as  a  presiding  officer,  Mr.  B.  had 
proved  hhnself,  through  the  arduous  struggles 
and  tamultuoua  scenes  of  the  two  last  Le^s- 
lative  sessicHis,  the  foremost  man  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  this  reputation  was  maintained  and 
increased  by  his  conduct  and  bearing  as  Pisst- 
dent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 

Mr.  Banks  had  been  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  CoalitioB  vote  in  Nowember,  1852,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  at  its  organization,  De¬ 
cember,  1868,  having  supported  General  Pieros 
for  PresideBt  in  tiie  preceding  canvasa  He 
acted  witii  bis  party  through  the  Congress,  ez- 
eept  OB  questions  affocting  Slavery — on  thoi^ 
be  stood,  as  he  long  had  deme,  on  the  ground 
of  letting  it  alone  in  the  States,  and, keeping  it 
out  of  the  Tonitories.  When  the  Nebraifca 
bill,  with  the  clause  abrogating  the  B<»trictioa 
on  the  dURtsioa  of  Slavery  westward  and  niwtb^ 
ward  of  Missouri,  was  introdooed,  Mr.  Banks 
resistsd  H  strsnnoudy  to  the  last,  thonj^  he^ 
I  differed  fiross  most  of  the  Northern  members  in 
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allowing  its  friends  an  opportunity  for  getting 
it  ont  of  committee.  He  scouted  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  social  condition  of  any  embryo 
State  to  the  chance  of  Slavery  or  Free  Labor 
first  getting  control  of  it,  and  insisted  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  bonnd,  in  its  capacity 
of  overseer  and  guardian  of  the  Territories,  to 
keep  them  free  from  the  curse  and  blight  of 
human  bondage. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Banks  was  reelected  to  the 
House,  having  this  time  the  support  of  both 
the  “  American  ”  and  Democratic  parties,  and 
receiving  a  majority  of  some  seven  thousand 
votes.  He  made  an  “  American  ”  speech  soon 
after,  at  the  outset  of  the  second  session  of  his 
first  term  in  Congress,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  ablest  efforts  on  that  side  of  the 
question. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December  last,  the 
XXXlVth  Congress  assembled,  no  party  hav¬ 
ing  a  clear  minority  in  the  House.  There  were 
nearly  or  quite  a  majority  elected  as  “  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  there  was  a  clear  majority  chosen 
as  “  anti-Nebraska but  while  a  good  part  of 
these  were  the  same  persons,  others  were  not ; 
and  the  Southern  Americans  refused  to  go  into 
cancus  with  their  Free-Soil  brethren,  knowing 
they  would  there  be  outnumbered  and  over^ 
borne.  In  like  manner,  some  Northern  Ameri¬ 
cana  who  professed  to  be  anti-Nebraska,  refused 
to  go  into  canons  with  the  anti-Nebraska  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  not  Americans;  while  the 
Southern  Democrats  and  Americans  stood 
off  from  each  other.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  duly  presented  as  the  Democratic, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  as  the 
“  National  American,”  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  received  the  largest  vote  among  the 
Northern  Americans  and  Republicans,  while 
New  England  presented  Mr.  Banks,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sustained  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Fuller. 
After  a  few  days’  balloting,  Mr,  Campbell 
withdrew  his  name,  and  his  vote  was  mainly 
concentrated  on  Banks.  Ten  days  after  meet¬ 
ing,  an  anti-Nebraska  caucus  was  held,  and 
Mr.  Banks  nominated  for  Speaker  by  a  large 
majority.  The  anti-Nebraska  members  from 
Pennsylvania  gradually  came  over  to  those 
from  the  other  States,  and  all  except  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Scott,  of  Indiana,  Harrison  and  Moore, 
of  Ohio,  united  in  his  support  The  four  just 
named,  with  John  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  and 
two  or  three  who  followed  the  “National” 
American  banner,  obstinately  stood  ont  and  de¬ 
feated  an  election.  At  six  o’clock,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  2d,  after  nine  weeks  of  intense 
excitement  and  earnest  struggle,  the  House 
adopted  a  plurality  rule  and  proceeded  to  take  a 
deeirive  vote  for  Speaker — the  127  th,  we  believe 
— and  on  this  vote,  Mr.  Banks  received  one 
hundred  and  tiiree  to  one  hundred  for  Governor 
William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina ;  while  six 
adhered  to  H.  M.  Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
four  more  withheld  or  purposely  scattered.  Mr. 
Banka  was  thereupon  declared  Speaker  elect, 
conducted  to  the  chair  by  Governor  Aiken  and 
Msssrs.  Fuller  and  Pennington,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  thus  devolved  upon  him.  And  it  is 
the  general  verdict  of  the  As  Mum  of  Washing¬ 
ton  that  no  abler  incumbent  ever  sat  in  the 
great  chair,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Henry  Olay.  In  dignity,  ooolnsa,  prompti¬ 


tude,  decision  and  correctness  as  a  presiding 
I  officer,  he  has  probably  no  living  equaL 

Mr.  Banks  is  now  forty  years  old,  rather  be¬ 
low  the  medium  size,  with  a  firm,  erect  cai'- 
riage,  and  an  earnest  physiognomy  that  seems 
as  though  it  had  been  pinched  and  shriveled  by 
facing  a  keen  New  England  March  wind.  His 
dark  hair  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  anxieties  of  an  active  trenchant 
life.  He  is  understood  to  be  still  in  very  mode¬ 
rate  circumstances.  He  was  married  some  years 
since,  and  his  wife  is  now  with  him  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  though  their  children  in  part  remain  at 
school  in  their  New  England  home.  Contrary 
to  the  general  rule  that  “  a  prophet  is  not  with¬ 
out  honor  save  in  his  own  country,”  Mr.  Banks 
has  always  been  most  popular  in  his  native 
town,  and  there  the  long  struggle  for  the 
Speakership  was  watched  with  the  liveliest  anx¬ 
iety  on  his  behalf.  When  the  tidings  of  his 
success  at  length  arrived,  the  bells  were  rung, 
cannon  fired,  a  procession  formed,  and  all  the 
clergymen  assembled  with  their  flocks  to  re¬ 
joice  over  the  success  of  their  gifted  townsman. 

Being  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  vigorous 
health  and  a  strong  constitution,  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  acm4 
of  his  brief  but  brilliant  political  career. 


WAIVTBD— A  WIFE. 

The  United  States  being  of  very  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  there  is  a 
conriderable  number  of  queer  folk  within  their 
boundaries.  An  old  saying  declares  that  thoee 
interesting  persons  “  will  never  be  dead,”  and 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  places. 
We  confess  to  a  belief  in  their  immortality,  as 
well  as  in  their  ubiquity. 

A  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  call  Tomkins, 
resides  in  a  certain  city  in  the  interior.  He  is 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  respectable  competency.  But, 
when  one  want  is  satisfied,  another  jumps  up 
immediately,  and  takes  its  place.  So  it  was 
with  Tomkins.  He  felt  the  want  of  a  charming 
companion,  with  whom  to  share  the  comforts 
he  eigoyed.  He  could  not  choose  among  his 
female  acquaintances — as  they  were  confined  to 
his  old  cook — ^whom,  however  she  might  adorn 
the  kitchen,  he  could  not  think  of  promoting 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Tomkins  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
advertudng — there  was  notiiing  queer  about 

that  idea - ;  on  the  contrary.  But  there’s 

advertising  and  advertising.  Do  you  want  to 
sell  your  goods  I  Advertise.  Do  you  want  to 
extend  you  business  T  Advertise.  Advertise 
for  board,  chambermaids,  cooks  and  coachmen; 
but  advertising  for  a  wife — whew !  that’s  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing,  and  may  get  ybu 
into  a  ticklish  position.  Tomkins  thought, 
however,  that  a  good  rule  ought  to  work  both 
ways,  a  proposition  which  does  not  hold  good 
in  all  cases. 

He ’consequently  advertised  for  a  partner  for 
for  life,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  “Ah,  ha  I”  said  he  to  himself,  “  husbands 
like  me  are  scarce  in  this  piui  of  the  country.” 

Several  letters  were  exchanged  between  our 
wifo-eeeker  and  his  fair  correspondent  At 
length  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon  and  one  of  the 
prinoipal  hotels  of  the  city  was  chosen  as  the 
plaee  of  rendesvona  On  the  appointed  day 


Tomkins  was  at  the  appointed  place ;  and  as  he 
is  too  polite  a  man  to  keep  a  lady  waiting,  he 
was  there  full  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  two,  a  young 
gentleman,  entered  the  apartment.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  Tomkins  by  his  name,  informed  him 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  interesting  young 
lady  who  had  answered  the  advertisement,  and 
that  he  had  preceded  her,  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  his  sister  was  not  the  victim  of  any  ungen- 
tlemanly  joke.  The  intended  brother-in-law 
had  scarcely  concluded  a  hearty,  fraternal 
shake-hands,  when  a  second  young  gentleman 
appeared.  He  introduced  himself  as  another 
brother  of  the  lady  in  question ;  another  shake- 
hands  and  another  exchange  of  the  compliments 
of  the  season. 

Soon  after,  a  third  brother  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  then  a  fourth,  then  a  fifth,  and  then  a 
sixth  I  Tomkins  began  to  feel  “  queerer  ”  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before. 

A  seventh  brother  presented  himself  1  An 
eighth — and  so  on,  until  there  was  a  full  dozen 
of  them  I  Tomkins  had  a  pain  in  his  shoulder 
from  shaking  hands. 

The  fifteenth  brother  arrived  I  “The  devil!” 
said  Tomkins,  “  if  my  wife  that  is  to  be  takes 
after  her  mother  1 !” 

But  his  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  a  batch  of  cousins.  And  still  they 
came,  brothers,  and  first,  second  and  third 
cousins,  to  the  number  of  fifty  I  Tomkins  began 
to  suspect  that,  like  Joseph,  be  was  “  sold  ”  by 
his  brethren. 

The  elder  brother  now  mounted  on  the  table, 
and,  taking  Tomkins’  letter  from  his  pocket, 
read,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  audience 
— ^Tomkins  excepted.  Three  cheers  and  a 
“  tiger”  of  the  most  ferocious  description  were 
given  for  “the  man  who  advertised  for  a 
wife.” 

Though  a  “  queer  ”  f^low,  Tomkins  is  a  man 
of  sense ;  he  saw  the  laugh  was  against  him, 
and  wisely  thought  that  the  best  way  to  act 
was  to  join  in  it,  and  laagh  as  lend  as  the  best 
of  them.  He  treated  to  brandy  punches  and 
cigars  all  round,  and  left  hie  mock  brothers  and 
cousins-in-law  in  the  best  possible  humor. 

This  affair,  however,  has  not  in  the  least 
shaken  Tomkins’  confidence  in  the  benefits  of 
adveitising ;  he  has  already  received  thirty-five 
answers  frem  real,  live  women,  and  is  now  more 
than  ever  determined  to  get  a  wife  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  The  newsboys  are  his 
Cupids  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  don’t  see 
why  they  should  not  be  employed  in  that  way. 
They  have,  at  least,  one  quality  in  common 
with  thoee  dangerous  little  gods— a  supreme, 
contempt  for  superfluous  clothing.  Ladies  I 
look  out  for  Tomkins’  next  advertisement. 
Long  may  he  wave  I 

MxTHr8Ei.xB. — It  is  written  in  a  quaint  old 
Jewish  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
that  the  oldest  man  did  not  live  as  long  as  he 
might  have  done.  The  writer  says  that  God 
promised  him  in  a  dream  that  if  he  would  rise 
up  and  build  him  a  house,  his  life  should 
be  prolonged  five  hundred  years.  But  he 
replied  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
to  build  a  house  for  so  short  a  period; 
and  so  he  died  before  he  was  a  thousand 
years  old. 
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embraces  those  of  all  parties  who  are  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slarerj  into  the  free  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States,  will  bold  a  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  to  nominate  their 
candidate.  Among  the  distingniriied  indiyidn- 
als  named  in  this  connection,  are  Judge  M'Lean 
of  Ohio,  Senator  Seward  of  New  York,  Colonel 
Fremont  of  California  fame,  Mr.  Speaker  Banks 
of  Massachusetts,  {rovemor  Chase  of  Ohio,  and 
several  others. 

From  this  brief  glance  at  the  present  state 
I  of  political  affairs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Who  is  to  be  the  next  president  T  is  one  up¬ 
on  which  even  a  Yankee  would  not  be  willing  to 
hdzard  a  “guest.''  With  regard  to  the  eminent 
individual  whose  likeness  heads  this  article,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  if  his  talents  and  statesman¬ 
ship  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  they  are  of 
high  respectability,  and  that  his  personal  char¬ 
acter  is  irreproachable.  Some  think,  too,  titat 
he  must  have  been  bom  under  a  lucky  star,  and 
that  his  destiny  has  raised  him  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  political  ladder  without  any  special 
effort  of  his  own.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  ebn- 
sidered  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  he  was  absent 
I  from  the  country  when  his  recent  nomination 
was  made,  as  it  will  leave  him  less  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  using  efforts  himself  to  procure 
it.  Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  case,  we  wUl 
leave  him  “  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,”  after 
adding  a  few  biographical  notes  of  his  earlier 
life. 

MxLLxBnFiujfOKS  was  bom  at  Sommer  Hill, 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1800.  His  ftither  was  a  fermer  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  the  lad’s  opportunities  for 
acquiring  an  education  were  very  limited.  He 
was  obliged  to  do  the  boy’s  work  on  his  fether’s 
form,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  was 
sent  from  home  to  earn  his  own  support.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  with  a  clothier 
to  learn  the  business  of  dressing  cloth,  and  soon 
after  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool  carder  to 
learn  his  trade.  But  the  electric  spark  had 
been  strack  in  the  mind  of  young  Fillmore  at 
his  birth,  and  every  year  developed  more  and 
more  his  strong  yearnings  for  knowledge ;  and 
during  the  heavy  four  years  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  devoted  every  available  moment  of  his 
leisure  time  to  reading  and  study,  thnsiemedy- 
ing,  in  some  good  degree,  the  defleieney  of  his 
early  education. 

At  nineteen,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  master  of  his 
business,  and  ready  to  commence  the  world  on 
his  own  account  About  this  time.  Judge 
Wood  of  Cayuga  county,  discovering  the  latent 
talent  of  the  youthful  wool  carder,  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  office,  and  defray  his  expenses 
while  he  went  through  a  regular  ooorss  of  legal 
study.  He  accepted  with  gratitude  this  gener¬ 
ous  offer,  doing  what  be  could  to  make  the  bur¬ 
den  to  his  benefactor  lighter,  by  teaching  a 
school  part  of  the  time. 

In  1821,  he  left  Judge  Wood’s  office,  and 
went  to  Buffalo  to  complete  his  studies ;  and  in 
1823,  he  (^>ened  an  offioe  in  the  town<tf  Aurora, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  bis  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  In  1827,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  in  1829,  as  a  counsellor  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  same  year  his  politieal  career 
commenced  on  his  being  chosen  a  member  to 
the  State  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Erie, 
In  1830,  be  removed  to  Bnffela  and  entered 


for  our  readers,  not  to  electioneer  in  politics. 
Mr.  Fillmore  is  the  only  candidate  yet  nomi¬ 
nated  by  any  great  party  or  national  conven¬ 
tion,  he  having  received  the  nomination  of  the 
American,  or  Know-Nothing  party,  at  their  na¬ 
tional  convention,  in  February,  at  Philadelphia. 
George  Law,  the  great  steamboat  proprietor 
and  capitalist  of  New  York,  was  a  prominent 
competitor  for  the  nomination  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  convention,  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
so  disappointed  at  the  result,  that  they  “  bolt¬ 
ed,”  as  the  phraze  is,  and  refused  to  come  in  to 
the  support  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  Whether  this  will 
make  any  very  wide  breach  in  the  party,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more’s  nomination  has  been  favorably  received 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  supported  with  enthusiasm.  But  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  Know-Nothing  question,  and  the  Slavery 
question,  have  produced  such  strange  metamor¬ 
phoses  in  political  parties  within  a  few  years, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  f(wm  an  opinion  as  to 
what  shapes  they  may  yet  take,  even  before  the 
November  election,  or  what  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  of  the  contest 
From  the  present  aspect  of  political  affkirs, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  election  will 
eventually  have  to  be  decided  in  the  House  eff 
Representatives,  as  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
three  great  parties  in  the  field,  and  possibly 
some  votes  may  be  cast  for  fourth  and  fifth 
candidates.  The  democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June.  Among 
the  most  prominent  individuals  named,  as  like¬ 
ly  to  receive  the  nomination  of  the  convention, 
are  President  Pierce,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Judge 
Douglas.  If  neither  of  these  should  readily 
obtain  a  miyo^ilT  hi  the  convention,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  they  may  all  be  dropt,  and  some  new  man, 
or  one  less  prominent  now,  may  reoeive  the 
nomination.  The  “Republican”  party,  which 


This  gentleman,  having  filled  the  chair  of 
President  of  the  United  States  for  three  years, 
— an  office  of  the  highest  honor  and  dignity  in 
the  world,  because  bestowed  by  the  free  choice 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation—  and  being  now 
one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  an 
election  to  the  same  high  position,  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
marked  men  of  the  country,  but  of  the  times. 
He  is  now  in  Europe,  where,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  past,  he  has  been  making  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  people  and  institutions 
of  different  countries,  and  traveling  as  he  does 
without  the  least  ostentation,  but  in  the  plain, 
quiet  manner  of  a  private  gentleman,  he  is  an 
honorable  and  fitting  representative  of  our  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  and  his  example  may  not 
be  without  some  effect  in  planting  republican 
sentiments  on  the  worn-out  soil  of  the  old 
world.  He  has  been  received  and  treated  with 
great  respect  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
where  his  name  was  made  known,  being  invited 
to  dine  at  royal  tables,  and  to  visit  many  per¬ 
sons  of  eminence  and  distinction.  And  the 
papers  have  given  ns  some  amusing  anecdotes 
of  his  being  entertained  at  some  of  the  hotels, 
as  a  quiet,  respectable,  unknown  gentleman,, 
who,  after  having  paid  his  bills  and  left,  it 
was  ascertsiined  was  an  ex-President  of  the 
United  States.  Then  great  was  the  chagrin  and 
keen  the  disappointment  of  “  mine  host  ”  and 
the  people  round  about,  that  they  had  enter¬ 
tained  an  American  lion,  and  didn’t  know  it. 

Mr.  Fillmore  is  a  large,  portly  man,  some¬ 
thing  above  the  medium  height,  graceful  and 
easy  in  manner  and  deportment,  and  attractive 
in  personal  appearance.  As  to  his  chances  of 
an  eleotion  to  the  next  presidency  we  do  not 
care  to  remark  or  speonlate.  Our  business  is 
to  ftimish  matter  of  interest  and  information 
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ioto  »  mach  more  extensiTe  practice  of  hie  pro- 
ISmboo. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Fillmore  took  hii  nat  ia  the 
lower  hooH  of  Coogreai,  having  been  elected 
the  jear  preceding.  He  was  elected  eucceiaively 
to  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty- 
seventh  Congresses,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
himself  an  active  and  faithful  servant  to  his 
ooostitnents.  He  served  on  several  commit¬ 
tees,  and  held  a  prominent  sitnation  ia  the 
committee  on  elections,  and  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  At  the  close  of  his  last 
session  he  declined  to  serve  any  longer,  and 
retired  to  Bollhlo,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  bnsineeB  of  his  profession.  By  his  diligence 
and  fidelity  he  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  who  best  knew  him,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  members  of  the 
bar. 

In  1844,  he  reluctantly  became  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  State 
of  Mow  Twh,  and  suffered  defeat.  In  1847,  he 
VM  deoted  to  the  office  of  state  comptroller 
a  handsome  minority,  and  held  that  office 
nntil  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  in  1848, 
as  their  candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — General  Zachary  Taylor  being 
the  candidate  of  the  same  party  for  the  office 
of  President  Having  been  elected  in  the 
aatnmn  of  tte  same  year  by  a  handsome  majo¬ 
rity,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  he  entered 
npon  the  dnties  of  his  office,  and  took  his 
place  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

General  Taylor  wore  the  robes  of  his  new 
oAce  bat  a  brief  year,  being  summoned  to 
a  higher  theater  of  action,  amidst  the  lamen- 1 
*T**"~*  of  the  entire  nation,  and  Mr.  FUlmore 
legalty  became  his  sncceasor  in  the  preaidential 
chair,  which  place  he  oocnpied  until  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  democratie  candidate,  discha^^g  his 
high  duties  with  much  dignity  and  furness. 
retired  with  the  respect  of  ail  partiea 
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Magasine  'To  be  ealnxgcd  to  the  Wae  and 
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To  OcK  SsxDxm. — As  the  current  number 
eloees  the  second  volume  and  present  series  of 
tiie  Uunn  Srans  Maoxxinx,  we  have  delayed 
its  pabUcathm,  in  order  to  pnblidi  the  follow¬ 
ing  prospectoi  of  the  new  serin.  All  our  pre¬ 
sent  subscitben,  whose  time  of  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  this  volume,  will  receive  tbe  first 
number  of  the  magazine  in  its  new  form,  and 
we  trust  they  will  be  pleased  to  eontinne  their 
oonneetiou  with  us.  Those  whose  time  has  not 
jet  e^ired,  win  reoeive  tiie  new  series  to  the 
ftan  amount  of  their  subecriptiou. 

Subscribers  will  please  notice  that  the  first 
Bmnber  of  the  new  series  will  be  issued  for 
July,  and  that  this  is  the  last  number  of  the 
UnrxD  Statbs  MiOAsm  that  will  appear  pre- 
fioos  to  tiiat  time. 
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As  has  been  previously  announced,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  will  issue,  about  the  Uth  of  4<Ute, 
the  first  number  of  the  Nxw  Sxkies  of  the 
Unitkd  States  Magazine.  It  will  be  an  octavo 
of  144  pages,  of  two  columns  each — the  whole 
forming  two  volumes,  of  864  pages  each,  per 
annum.  It  will  be  printed  on  snperior  calen¬ 
dered  paper,  and  will  challenge  criticism  in  its 
mechanical  and  artistical  execution. 

The  United  States  MAGAzpimi  ia  devoted  to 
the  Sdenea,  ArU,  Manu/aetum,  Affrimltme,  Can- 
meree.  Trade,  Hidory,  Biografky,  and  Oaimdl 
lAUrahtre,  including  any  popular  subjects  that 
will  instruct,  elevate,  or  amuse  the  general 
reader.  It  will  aim  to  be  original  in  its  field  of 
operations.  Each  article,  and  its  pictorial  em¬ 
bellishments,  will  be  written  or  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  its  columiu.  One  of  its  main  efforts 
will  be  to  so  popuiariu  adenet,  as  to  make  it 
attractive,  and  still  more  useftil  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  Probably,  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  is  here  proposed,  there  never  was 
a  more  anspicious  moment  than  is  presented 
at  the  present  time.  The  American  Public 
are,  emphatically,  a  reading  public.  Serial 
publications  in  their  greatest  prolificacy  are 
met  with  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  at  all  times, 
and  on  almost  all  occasions.  There  has  been 
a  surfeit  of  trash,  and  if  superior  mental  food 
is  furnished,  it  does  not  lack  consumers. 

In  Natural  Bistort,  the  United  States 
Magazine  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
most  talented  minds  and  accomplished  pens  of 
onr  country.  In  the  first  number  will  be  com¬ 
menced  an  illustrated  series,  entitled  “  The 
Barde  of  North  Ameriea,''*  by  Mr.  John  Cassin,  of 
Academy  Nat  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  The 
series  will  be  continued.  Other  branches  will 
be  taken  up  in  rapid  succession. 

In  ARCHTrscTURE — an  elaborate  series  of  tbe 
Public  Buildings,  not  only  at  the  Federal  Capi¬ 
tal,  but  also  at  the  seats  of  all  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  planned,  and  will  follow  in 
their  regular  order.  The  July  nnmber  will 
open  with  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  it 
will  appear  when  completed,  with  the  new 
wings,  doHM,  etc.  Tbe  illustrations,  thirty-five 
in  number,  are  from  original  drawings  by 
Chapin,  Shonbom,  and  others,  many  of  which, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  architect,  are  taken 
from  bis  working  plans. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  the  publishers 
also  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  valuable 
assistance.  Fair  and  candid  criticism,  com¬ 
mendation  for  merit,  and  the  regular  announce¬ 
ment  of  new  features,  will  be  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ol^ts  of  the  magazine. 

A  devotion  to  the  Manupacturing  Interest 
will  be  continued  in  the  new  seriea  Elabo¬ 
rately  Illustrated  articles  describing  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  manipulations  of  first-class  establish¬ 
ments  will,  flrom  time  to  time,  be  presented. 
Important  inventions  and  new  applications  will 
be  recorded  and  commented  upon. 

Aoriculture  will  be  ever  cherished  in  the 


He 


United  States  Magazine.  Specialities  in  the 
details  of  this  science  —  the  whole  elegantly 
illustrated  and  from  well-known  authors — will 
Mceive  their  due  quota  of  attention  and  space. 

Commerce  and  Trade  interest  and  instruct 
us  all.  They  will  not  be  neglected  in  the 
United  States  Magazine. 

American  Histort.  As  heretofore,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  aim  for  the  championship  in  Ameri¬ 
can  History.  The  articles  will  be  prepared 
with  judgment,  and  by  experienced  handa 

Biography. — Those  who  have  elevated  them¬ 
selves  among  their  fellow-men,  will  find  their 
lineaments  and  good  acts  depicted  in  the 
United  States  Magazine.  The  opening  num¬ 
ber  will  continue  the  series  of  “  Candidates  for 
the  Fresidency,"  with  fine  portraits  and  sketches 
of  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglaa  We  also  announce  a  continued  illus¬ 
trated  article,  from  a  master  pen,  of  the  “  Life 
AND  Character  or  George  Washington” — the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

In  General  Litrraturh  we  shall  always 
aim  for  the  best  and  most  instructive,  with  a 
vigilant  eye  for  the  public  good.  Although 
original  articles  are  mostly  intended,  superior 
selected  matter  may  occasionally  be  used. 

The  Editor’s  Table  will  contain  reviews  of 
new  publications,  announcements  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  current  items  of  news,  stray  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  much  desirable  general  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Ladies  have  not  been  neglected  in  the 
order  of  arrangements.  Much  space  will  be 
devoted  to  their  especial  interests.  The  latest 
fashions,  chitHshat,  table-talk,  mots  from  fash¬ 
ionable  centers,  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  love  of  the  humorous  is  a  strong  trait  in 
the  human  character,  DEMOCRirca,  Ja.,  and 
other  fimny  fellows  may  sometimes  appear  on 
the  stage — 

“  With  UnghUr  holding  both  hii  sides.” 

For  terms,  etc.,  see  first  page  of  cover  of 
this  number. 

J.  M.  Emerson  A  Co.,  Publishers, 

Spruce-street,  New  York  city. 

WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  IN  THE  WORU>. 

The  peace  congren  sitting  in  Paris,  accord¬ 
ing  to  onr  last  accounts,  have  fully  determined 
on  the  pacification  of  Europe,  though  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement  had  not  been  made  public. 
The  two  years’  war  between  Russia  and  the 
allied  powers  has  been  a  very  severe  and  disr 
astrous  one  on  both  sides,  costing  more  than 
half  a  million  of  lives,  and  probably  more  than 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollara  None  of  the 
parties  have  gained  anything,  but  all  of  them 
have  become  more  or  lees  weakened,  except 
perhaps  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  who,  though  he  has  impoverished  France 
in  the  struggle,  has  consolidated  his  own  power 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sova- 
reigns  in  Europe.  What  his  frttnre  policy  is 
to  be  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  he  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  keeping  his  own  secrets.  He  yet  pre¬ 
tends  to  the  most  cordial  alliance  with  hkigland, 
and  to  be  a  greet  friend  of  peace,  but  a  wide 
impression  prevails  in  the  world  that  he  may 
yet  be  found  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
first  Napoleon  and  trampling  the  nations  under 
his  feet  No  donbt  his  dear  ally,  England 
would  rest  easisr  if  he  was  out  of  the  way. 
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RoBsia  has  been  severely  crippled  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  her  powerfhl  fleet  has  been 
destroyed,  and  her  stronghold  of  Sevastopol 
half  demolished.  Bnt  the  lobster  that  loses  a 
claw  is  not  materially  iqjnred  ;  the  claw  soon 
grows  ont  again  and  is  able  to  hold  with  as 
hard  a  grip  as  ever.  So  it  will  be  with  Russia. 
She  undoubtedly  has  more  vitality  than  any 
other  nation  In  Europe.  She  has  more  of  the 
elements  of  growth  and  progress.  She  cannot 
be  kept  down.  The  time  will  come  when  she 
will  again  be  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  if  not 
of  the  Mediterranean.  She  is  steadily  growing 
in  the  East,  and  her  branches  will  yet  spread 
beyond  the  great  Chinese  wall.  The  present 
peace  probably  will  allow  Turkey  to  rest  a 
little  while.  But  nothing  can  save  the  life  of 
the  "  sick  man the  Ottoman  power  is  dying 
ont  in  Europe,  and  most  likely  a  struggle  will 
yet  come  for  his  Inheritance  between  Russia, 
France  and  England.  How  the  spoils  will  be 
divided  is  of  course  uncertain,  bnt  it  is  highly 
probable  the  Russian  bear  may  get  the  Ron’s 
share. 

The  revolutionary  elements  in  Europe  are  at 
present  quietly  smouldering,  and  if  the  govern¬ 
mental  powers  harmonize  well  in  the  present 
pacification,  revolutions  will  be  kept  down 
probably  for  some  time  to  come.  Kossuth  is 
still  in  London,  blowing  his  trumpet  through 
the  public  press,  and  crying  out,  with  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  old:  “Shall  these  dry  bones  live!” 
The  time  may  yet  be  somewhat  distant,  bnt  it 
will  probably  come,  when  there  will  be  a  shak¬ 
ing  among  the  dry  bones  of  Europe,  and  they 
will  come  together,  bone  to  his  fellow  bone, 
and  be  clothed  upon  with  the  flesh,  and  covered 
with  the  skin,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  will  be 
breathed  into  them,  and  they  will  stand  up  on 
their  feet,  "  an  exceeding  great  army.” 

On  our  own  continent — we  may  say  our 
own,  for  Toung  America  at  least  thinks, 

"  The  vhol*  boandlMi  eontinent  ii  onn” — 

the  present  aspect  of  aflWirs  is  foil  of  interest 
Congress  has  been  in  session  more  than  four 
months,  and  the  most  they  have  yet  done  is  to 
elect  a  speaker,  and  send  three  commissioners 
to  Kansas,  to  inquire  into  and  report  all  about 
the  “  border-mfflan”  wars.  The  presence  of 
tiiat  committee  in  Kansas,  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  will  donbtlese  have  the  efiTect  in 
some  degree,  to  allay  the  excitement  in  that 
region,  and  prevent  the  foarfol  oollisiona  and 
civil  war  which  a  short  time  ago  seemed  al¬ 
most  unavoidable.  In  the  meantime  the  Free 
State  party  in  Kansas  have  held  a  convention, 
organized  a  state  government,  adopted  a  oon- 
stitntion,  elected  a  governor  and  senators  to 
Oongreae,  and  petitioned  Congreas  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  at  once  as  a  state.  Their 
oonstitntion  is  already  laid  before  Congress, 
and  the  debates  on  the  snt^t  have  commenced. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  under  this  constitution,  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  straggle  of  absorbing  interest  in 
Congress  daring  the  reasainder  of  the  eeanon. 
And  as  politicians  are  now  in  the  midst  at  the 
presidential  canvass,  evwything  will  be  made 
as  far  as  possible  to  bear  upon  the  dillerent 
Bominationa 

Mnoh  has  been  aaid,  within  a  few  months 
pest,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  about  serioas 
ditBcalties,  and  a  prospect  of  war  between  onr 


country  and  England.  We  do  not  beUeve  the 
danger  of  such  an  event  is  very  great  A  war 
between  these  two  countries  would  involve  a 
sacrifice  on  both  sides  too  great  for  either  to  be 
willing  to  submit  to.  John  Bull  is  a  bold  fel¬ 
low  to  talk,  bat  he  will  take  care  not  to  come 
to  blows  with  brother  Jonathan.  And  oar  ad¬ 
ministration,  too,  jnst  now,  likee  to  shake  its 
fist  valiantly  at  John  Ball,  but  it  all  means 
“  cider.”  If  it  were  not  so  near  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  we  should  probably  be  very  much 
at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Central  America  is  but  a  little  patch  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  globe,  but  at  this  moment,  it  is  em- 
phaticaUy  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Gen. 
Walker — the  redoubtable  Walker,  the  Napoleon 
of  the  Isthmus — a  few  months  ago  went  flrom  Ca¬ 
lifornia  with  less  than  a  hundred  foUowers,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
which  had  been  convulsed  for  some  time  with 
civil  wars  and  revolutions.  Walker  had  been 
invited  by  the  democratic  party  of  Nicaragua 
to  “  come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  them.” 
He  did  so,  and  with  his  handful  of  men  “  con¬ 
quered  a  peace,”  and  caused  Patricio  Rivas  to 
be  proclaimed  president.  He  established  a 
stable  government,  and  the  country  rested  from 
its  civil  commotions.  Instead  of  a  handfol  of 
three  score  soldiers.  Walker  has  now  an  army 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  effective 
men,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  beside  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  are  entirely  under 
his  controL 

Two  or  three  months  ago  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  sent  Colonel  Parker  H.  French  as 
minister  to  the  United  States ;  but  our  govern¬ 
ment  refosed  to  receive  him,  mainly  it  is  believed 
on  account  of  objections  to  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter  ;  though  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  our 
government  had  no  suificient  evidence  that  the 
persons  exercising  authority  in  Nicaragua  were 
recognized  by  the  people  of  that  state  as  their 
government  Mr.  French  accordingly  returned 
home.  In  the  meantime  our  minister  to  Nicar- 
agna.  Colonel  Wheeler,  had  recognized  Walk¬ 
er’s  government,  and  was  on  friendly  relations 
with  it  But  when  our  government  refosed  to 
receive  Colonel  French,  Walker  turned  round 
and  dismissed  Colonel  Wheeler.  So,  at  present, 
there  are  no  diplomatic  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  our  government  and  Nicaragua.  But 
Walker’s  government  remains  strong  and  is 
daily  growing  stronger.  Emigrants  are  con¬ 
stantly  pouring  in  upon  him  from  the  United 
States,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
some  going  with  a  fiUibustering  spirit  to  join  his 
army,  and  some  to  settle  and  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  Ufo.  It  is  understood 
that  another  minister  will  soon  come  from  Nic¬ 
aragua  to  Washington,  and  as  it  has  always 
been  the  poUcy  of  our  government  to  recognize 
aU  governments  de  fado,  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can  refuse  to  recognize  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  and  receive  its  minister. 

But  by  the  last  accounts  from  the  Isthmus, 
Central  America  was  assuming  a  still  mon  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  petition.  The  other 
Central  American  States  are  jealoiu  of  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  people  from  the  United  States,  and 
foarfol  of  the  power  and  position  of  Walker. 
Under  this  feeling  the  state  of  Costa  Rica  has 
declared  war  against  Nicaragua,  and  called 
upon  the  other  Central  American  States  to  unite 
with  her  in  driving  the  Americans  out  of  Nicar¬ 


agua.  The  moment  this  news  arrived  in  Nic¬ 
aragua,  Walker  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
marched  into  Costa  Rica.  The  enemy  fled  be¬ 
fore  him,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the  towiu 
he  had  entered.  His  forces  had  but  IWIrly  got 
into  the  country  when  our  last  advices  left,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now 
master  of  Costa  Rica  as  weU  ^  Nicaragua.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  he  may  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  revolutionizing  the  whole  five  Central 
American  States,  and  bring  them  under  one 
consolidated  representative  government,  some¬ 
what  after  the  model  of  the  United  States. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  will  then  look  after 
the  afifoirs  of  distracted  Mexico,  and  probably 
hitch  her  on  to  his  government.  And  then  the 
advocates  of  “  manifest  destiny”  contend  that 
the  time  will  one  day  come  when  the  whole  wRl 
be  annexed  to  Uncle  Sam’s  farm. 


THB  BOOK  BUaiWBaS. 

Thb  last  year,  which  was  a  very  hard  one  for 
all  kinds  of  business,  was  particularly  severe 
for  the  book  trade.  People  in  general  regard 
books  not  as  a  necessity,  but  a  loxury  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  pinching  times.  A  prominent 
publisher  told  ns,  daring  the  winter,  that  the 
sales  of  books  had  been  lem  for  the  preceding 
year  than  they  had  been  any  year  daring  fifteen 
years  past  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
books  as  well  as  men,  and  the  book  trade  is  now 
decidedly  on  the  flood.  Publishers  are  aUve 
aU  over  the  country,  and  are  pouting  ont  their 
volumes  with  great  raiudity. 

The  spring  trade  sale,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Book  Publishers’  Association, 
was  held  daring  the  last  week  in  March,  and 
was  very  satisfactory  to  publishers  and  authors, 
both  as  to  prices  and  the  amount  of  hooks  sold. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  sales  was  something 
over  three  hundred  thousand  doUara  It  is 
expected  the  fall  trade  sale  wiU  be  stiU  larger, 
as  it  osnaRy  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
spring  sale.  And  when  it  is  remembered  there 
are  two  distinct  trade  sales  in  New  York,  both 
in  spring  and  faU,  and  that  one  of  the  spring 
sales  amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  it  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  book  businesB  in  the  single  city  of  New 
Ymrk.  And  yet  these  semi-annaal  sales  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  book  busmesa 

The  books  contributed  to  this  trade  sale  came 
firom  a  hundred  and  seventy  publishers,  and  there 
were  over  three  hundred  buyers  (booksrilers) 
in  attendance,  and  the  bidding  was  generally 
spirited,  and  the  prices  good.  The  rule  adopted 
by  the  Book  Publishers’  Association  is  to  sell 
all  entered  on  the  catalogue  tor  what  they  wfll 
bring,  not  allowing  any  to  he  withdrawn,  as  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore,  if  the  prices  were 
not  satiafoctory  to  the  seller.  Still  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  the  boldness  to  enter  large  qnanti- 
ties  of  many  of  their  popular  putdications,  and 
seem  not  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the  re¬ 
sult  Among  Vhe  large  aides  of  individual 
works,  Tickaor  A  Co.,  Boston,  sold  two  thou¬ 
sand  and  four  hundred  copies  of  Longfollow’s 
new  poem,  Hiawatha,  truly  a  remarkable  sale 
forapoem.  PhUlips,  Sampson  A  Co.,  Boston,  sold 
twelve  hundred  volumes  of  Macauley’s  history 
of  Ekigland.  Stringer  and  Townsend,  New  Torit, 
sold  four  thousand  volnmes  of  Cooper’s  novels. 
Among  the  large  sales  of  Derby  and  Jackson’s 
books  wore  two  thousand  copies  of  the  ”  Ifldow 
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Bedott”  papers.  Other  works  were  sold  in 
large  quantities,  numbering  thonsands,  bj  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Ca,  and  other  publishers,  but  we  have 
not  the  memorandums  before  us  to  enable  ns  to 
give  particulars. 

It  is  about  a  year  since  the  New  York  Book 
Publishers’  Association  was  formed,  and  so  &r 
they  seem  to  be  getting  along  well  in  their  or¬ 
ganization.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  book 
publishers  in  the  city  have  joined  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Harpers.  That  leading  house 
has  kept  aloof  from  the  association,  for  what 
reason  we  know  not  William  Appleton,  of 
the  house  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  president  of  the 
association,  and  G.  P.  Putnam,  secretary.  Their 
auctioneers  are  the  new  firm  of  Leavitt,  Delb- 
ser  &  Co.,  who  have  taken  the  spacious  auc¬ 
tion  rooms  on  Broadway,  formerly  occupied  by 
Cooley  A  Keese. 

Bangs  and  Brothers,  who  have  for  some  years 
conducted  the  book  trade  sales  in  New  York, 
still  continue  the  business  at  their  spacious 
rooms  in  Park  Row,  having  the  sales  of  the 
heavy  invoices  of  the  Harpers,  and  many  other 
publishers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


■ARTHikrAKES  IN  CAU><OIUnA. 

Nxablt  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe 
b  more  or  less  subject  to  that  dread  phenome¬ 
non  of  nature,  termed  earthquake — an  effect 
which  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  connect 
satisfactorily  with  its  emue.  The  theory,  long 
entertained,  that  these  frightful  tremblings  and 
yawnings  of  mother  earth  were  caused  by  pent- 
up  fires,  internal  oceans  of  melted  minerals  and 
earthy  matter,  rolling  their  red  hot  and  angry 
billows  from  side  to  side  against  the  solid  ribs 
of  the  earth’s  diell,  sometimes  making  the  old 
ribs  crack  again,  and  sometimes  bursting 
through  b  volcanic  eruptions  and  pouring  out 
rivers  of  molten  lava — tiiis  theory  of  the  origin 
of  earthquakes  b  now,  we  believe,  becoming 
generally  repudbted  by  the  best  thinkers 
among  scientific  men,  and  the  idea  b  gaining 
ground,  that  the  phenomenon  b  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  motion  of  electrical  currento 
through  the  earth,  rushing  to  restore  a  dis¬ 
turbed  equilibrium.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  however,  few  of  the  operations  of  nature 
are  more  appalling  to  poor  mortal  man,  who  is 
powerless  to  resist  or  escape  the  fearftil  visita¬ 
tion.  Our  own  country,  or  at  least  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  slope  and  central  basin  of  it,  b  probably  as 
free  from  the  vimte  of  earthquakes  as  any  part 
ct  the  earth ;  but  it  seems  our  rich  territory 
on  the  Pacific  b  much  more  subject  to  these 
convulsions.  On  thb  snlject  some  interesting 
statemenb  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Institute,  at  Washington,  by  Mr. 
Blake,  who  s^d  he  desired  to  call  the  attention 
of  tite  institute  to  the  frequency  of  earthquake 
phenomena  on  the  western  coast,  and  to  raise 
a  warning  voice  against  the  present  method  of 
constructing  buildings  tiiere.  The  recent  in¬ 
telligence  from  San  Francisco  induced  him  to 
bring  the  subject  forward  at  thb  time. 

It  b  well  known  in  Califomb  that  it  b  an 
"  earthquake  country.”  The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  broad  indentations  of  the  coast — 
Bahia  delM  TmJbUret,  (Earthquake  Bay)— ishows 
the  experience  of  the  phenomena  by  the  early 
aettlera  I  might  occupy  the  evening  (said 
Mr.  Blake)  in  reeoonting  the  recorded  earth¬ 


quakes  that  have  shaken  various  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  severe 
earthquake  of  1812,  which  destroyed  one  of  the 
Southern  Mission  establishments,  is  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  native  Californians.  Thb,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  severe  shock  which  has 
been  felt,  and  which  has  destroyed  life  and 
property.  According  to  J.  B.  Trask,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  has  made  a  record  of  all  the  known 
shocks  since  1812,  there  have  been  fifty-nine 
earthquakes  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
earthquake  which  occurred  at  Fort  Yuma  in 
1852,  was  sufficiently  violent  to  throw  down  a 
portion  of  Chiminy  Peak,  a  high  pinnacle  of 
rock  many  miles  south  of  the  Fort  1  expe¬ 
rienced  two  shocks,  in  1854,  in  San  Francisco, 
one  of  them  sufficiently  violent  to  awaken  me 
by  the  sudden  movement  of  the  bed.  A  notice 
of  this  was  given  in  Silliman’s  Journal.  A  let¬ 
ter  just  received  from  Dr.  Trask  states  that 
“the  recent  shock  in  San  Francisco  occurred 
at  5.25  p.  M.,  February  15th.  The  motion  was 
undnlatory,  and  at  the  same  time  vertical. 
Sqnare  bottles  and  boxes  were  moved  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  described  an  arc  of  about  30  degrees. 
In  some  of  the  stores  on  Montgomery  and  other 
streets,  small  articles  were  thrown  outward  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  walls, 
and  those  next  the  north  walls  were  thrown 
forward  in  several  cases.”  He  frirther  states 
that  “it  was  the  fifth  earthquake  felt  in  the 
city  rince  the  2d  day  of  January.” 

These  facte  assure  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
express  a  conviction  I  have  entertained  since 
my  residence  in  California,  and  which  I  have 
been  deterred  from  presenting  to  the  public,  by 
a  hope  that  my  fears  were  greater  than  were 
authorized  by  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  safe 
to  construct  buildings  in  California  as  they  are 
here,  with  thin  walb  supported  on  iron  columns. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  a  shock 
will  come  sufficiently  severe  to  throw  down  all 
such  structures,  and  to  lay  low  a  great  part  of 
San  Francisco.  To  go  on  constructing  build¬ 
ings  as  if  earthquakes  were  unknown  there,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  accumulating  materials  for 
an  awful  calamity  in  the  fhtnre. 


WHAT  WILL  MRS.  PARTINGTON  8AT1 

Tw«edle-dee,  tweedle-dnm, 

Strika  the  kattle,  beat  tb%  dram ; 

Pray,  what  difference  ran  there  be 
Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  f 

Fob  gracious  sake,  isn’t  a  baby  a  baby  T  and 
does  n’t  that  tell  the  whole  story  T  And  are 
there  not  some  thirty  millions  of  them  bom 
into  this  world  every  year  T  Then  why  should 
all  the  world  run  crazy  about  one  little  baby 
being  bom  in  Paris?  The  Empress  of  France 
has  j^ven  birth  to  a  son,  and  there  b  more  ftiss 
made  about  it  than  though  forty  earthquakes 
had  shaken  the  solid  earth  to  its  center.  For 
weeks  the  papers  have  been  filled  with  long 
columns,  descriptive  of  preparations  for  the 
grand  event  long  before  it  occnrred ;  and  after 
its  occurrence,  the  broad  farce  filled  many 
broad  pages,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  our  own  democratic  repub¬ 
lic.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  let  our  magazine 
skip  over  the  subject  in  dignified  silence.  But 
upon  sober  second  thought,  we  think  it  is  well 
to  make  some  record  of  the  matter,  that  our 
republican  readers  may  see  how  ridiculous  the 
royal  despots  of  Europe  can  make  themselves. 


and  thus  learn  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  our 
own  republican  institutions,  under  which  “  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,”  and  every  baby  is 
bom  an  heir  to  the  throne,  or  the  presidential 
chair,  “  subject,  of  course,  to  the  national  nomi¬ 
nating  convention.” 

The  city  of  Paris  gives  a  silver  cradle  to 
rock  the  little  stranger  in.  But  will  that  make 
a  great  man,  a  statesman,  and  able  ruler  of 
him  ?  On  thb  side  of  the  water,  when  a  little 
Daniel  Webster,  or  a  Lewis  Gass,  is  bom  some¬ 
where  in  the  btmkwoods  of  New  Hampshire, 
we  have  heard  they  are  sometimes  actually 
rocked  in  a  sap-trough  for  a  cradle,  and  they 
grow  up  to  be  pretty  smart  chaps  too.  if  any 
of  our  readers  out  of  New  England  do  n’t  know 
exactly  what  a  sap-trough  is,  “we  will  answer, 
we  will  tell  you,”  it  is  made  by  taking  a  round 
log  of  wood  some  three  feet  in  length,  which  is 
split  into  two  halves,  and  each  half  “  dug  out” 
with  an  ax,  making  a  rough  trough  to  hold 
the  delicious  sap  of  the  maple. 

Beside  his  silver  cradle,  the  little  Napoleon 
IV.,  “King  of  Algiers,”  had  some  hundred 
thousand  dollars  laid  out  for  him  long  before 
his  arrival,  to  frimish  his  wardrobe.  And  as 
they  did  not  feel  so  certain  as  Cnffee  did, 
whether  the  baby  would  be  a  boy  or  a  girl«  the 
wardrobe  was  furnished  with  two  full  sets  of 
articles — one  for  a  boy  baby,  and  the  other  for 
a  girl  baby.  This  gorgeoiu  and  costly  ward¬ 
robe  was  for  some  days  most  kindly  opened  to 
public  inspection,  in  the  establbhment  where  it 
was  prepared,  and  the  street  was  perfectly 
thronged,  crowded,  the  whole  time  by  nobles 
and  simples  of  all  grades,  straggling  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  baby  clothes.  Aristocratic  car¬ 
riages  filled  the  thoroughfare ;  the  nobility, 
princes  of  royal  and  imperial  blood,  and  the 
emperor  and  empress  themselves,  all  went  to 
see  the  baby  clothes.  The  Peace  Congress, 
composed  of  ambassadors  from  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  was  in  session  in  another 
street,  deliberating  on  the  means  to  put  an  end 
to  the  most  destractive  war  of  modem  timea: 
This  Peace  Congress  was  a  matter  of  some  note, 
and  excited  some  interest ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  rather  a  tame  afiair  compared  with  the 
baby’s  wardrobe.  At  length,  when  the  fullness 
of  time  was  come  for  the  consummation  so  de¬ 
voutly  wished  for,  all  the  government  officials 
and  all  Paris  did  ample  justice  to  the  occasion. 
The  little  fellow  is  bom,  and  he  is  called  Eling 
of  Algiers,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  to  be  his 
godfether,  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden  his  god¬ 
mother,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that  he  is  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  The 
affair  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  all  the 
world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  should 
oome  short  of  our  duty  as  the  conductors  of  a 
magazine  for  the  people,  if  we  failed  to  record 
in  detail  some  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  and 
incidents  of  the  occasion.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies : 

THE  APFROACHINO  ACCOUCHEHENT  OF  THE  EH- 
PRE8S  EUGENIE. 

The  following  programme  of  the  ceremony 
to  be  observed  on  the  birth  of  princes  or  prin¬ 
cesses,  children  of  the  emperor,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  officially  in  Paris : 

As  soon  as  the  empress  shall  feel  the  first 
pains  of  labor,  the  grand  mistress  of  her  house¬ 
hold  will  wait  upon  her  mi^esty. 
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As  Moa  as  the  grand  mistress  shall  have  ar¬ 
rived,  she  will  take  the  emperor’s  orders,  and 
will  send  to  inform  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  imperial  (timily,  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  emperor  holding  rank  at  court, 
the  mother  of  the  empress,  the  grand  offlcers 
of  the  crown,  the  ministers,  and  the  president 
of  the  council  of  state,  the  marshals,  admirals, 
grand  chancellor  of  the  imperial  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  governor  of  the  Invalides, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  Seine,  the  general  in  command  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
palace,  the  ofiScers  and  ladies  of  the  households 
of  their  migesties. 

All  these  persons  must  appear  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies  in  dress,  as  in  going  to  high  mass.  The  la¬ 
dies  are  to  be  in  morning  costume. 

The  princes,  and  princesses,  and  mother  of 
the  empress  will  be  duly  informed  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  emperor’s  household  designated  by 
bis  miucsty. 

The  senate,  the  legislative  corps,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  will  also  be  in¬ 
formed  by  an  officer  of  the  emperor’s  house¬ 
hold,  so  that  they  may  be  assembled  at  the 
moment  his  miyesty  sends  to  announce  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

In  the  empress’  chamber  there  will  only  be 
the  mother  of  the  empress,  the  grand  mistress 
of  her  miyesty’s  household,  the  governess,  and 
the  lady  in  waiting  on  her  majesty. 

In  the  Green  Saloon,  contiguous  to  the  em¬ 
press’  chamber,  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  imperial  family  and  the  members  of  the 
emperor’s  family  holding  rank  at  court,  will 
be  assembled. 

In  the  saloon  of  the  empress  will  be  assem¬ 
bled  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  and  minis¬ 
ters,  marshals,  admirals,  and  the  grand  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  governor  of 
the  Invalides,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Seine,  the  general  in 
command  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  palace,  the  ladies  in  waiting 
of  the  empress,  the  under-governesses  and  la¬ 
dies  in  waiting  on  the  princesses. 

The  grand  master  of  the  household,  and  the 
first  Chamberlin  of  the  empress,  will  do  the 
honors  of  the  apartment  in  the  absence  of  the 
grand  mistress  and  lady  of  honor  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty. 

The  officers  of  her  majesty’s  household,  the 
officers  of  the  princes  and  princesses  will  as¬ 
semble  in  the  third  saloon,  which  is  the  first 
after  the  Goards’-hall,  and  in  the  Guards’-hall. 

When  the  last  pains  shall  be  felt,  their  ex¬ 
cellencies,  the  minister  of  state  and  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  shall  be  sent  for  and  brought  into 
the  chamber.  Such  of  the  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  shall  also  be  admitted  as  his  mi^esty 
may  deem  advisable. 

The  under-nurses  will  be  sent  for  when  their 
services  are  required. 

When  the  child  shall  have  been  presented  to 
the  emperor  and  the  empress  by  the  head  nurse, 
it  will  be  presented  to  his  excellency  the  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  and  to  bis  excellency  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  who  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
saloon  occupied  by  his  excellency,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  state,  fulfilling  the  fiinc- 
tions  attributed  to  him  by  the  13th  article  of 
the  imperial  statute  of  the  21st  of  Jane,  1853. 


A  formal  statement  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
will  be  drawn  np. 

The  imperial  child  will  then  be  carried  to  its 
apartment  by  the  head  nurse,  accompanied  I7 
her  sub-nurses,  the  general  commanding  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  the  equerry  on  duty. 
This  eoriegt  will  leave  the  bedchamber,  cross  the 
saloons,  and  enter  the  apartment  prepared  Ibr 
the  child. 

In  this  apartment  will  be  assembled  the  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  wait  upon 
the  imperial  child. 

The  emperor  having  retained  to  his  state 
apartments,  will  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  assembled  in  the 
empress’  apartments. 

On  the  day,  or  on  the  morrow  of  the  confine¬ 
ment,  the  imperial  child  will  be  christened  (en- 
doye)  in  the  palace  chapel  by  the  emperor’s 
first  almoner,  in  presence  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  imperial  family,  the  princes 
and  the  princesses  of  the  fismily  of  the  emperor 
holding  rank  at  court,  the  mother  of  the  em¬ 
press,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown,  the  car¬ 
dinals,  ministers,  marshals,  admirals,  president 
of  the  senate,  etc. 

After  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  a  Te  Dam 
will  be  chanted,  the  royal  child  having  been 
first  taken  to  his  own  apartment 

The  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or  will  take  to  the  imperial  prince  the  grand 
cordon  of  that  order  and  military  medaL* 

The  {winces  and  princesses,  relations  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  will  be  informed  of  the 
birth  of  the  imperial  prince  by  letters  written 
by  the  emperor  himself,  and  conveyed  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  household. 

The  senate  and  legislative  body  will  receive 
the  information  from  an  officer  of  the  emperor’s 
household  ;  the  birth  will  be  announced  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris. 

The  grsmd  master  of  the  ceremonies  will 
send  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  an  assistant  of  the  ceremonies 
to  the  foreign  ministers,  to  announce  the  birth 
of  the  child. 

Each  minister,  in  his  department,  will  take 
the  suitable  measures  to  inform  his  agents  of 
the  birth,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

As  soon  as  the  imperial  prince  is  bom,  a 
salute  of  101  guns  will  be  fired ;  the  same  salvo 
will  be  fired  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troopaf 

In  the  eveidng  the  public  buildings  will  be 
illuminated. 

CEBEUOIIIXS  TO  TAXI  FLICK  ON  THK  DATS  TOL- 
LOWINO  THE  BIRTH. 

On  the  morrow,  or  on  the  day  after  the  mor¬ 
row,  of  the  empress’  confinement,  the  emperor, 
having  received  the  congratulations  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  body,  will  ascend  the  throne.  His 
mqjesty  will  be  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  by  the  other  members 
of  the  emperor’s  family  holding  rank  at  court ; 
as  also  by  the  grand  offlcers  of  the  crown,  the 
officers  of  the  household,  cardinals,  marshals, 
admirals,  and  all  the  other  functionaries,  etc. 

•  Th«  offleUl  proRnmixM  tnumei  that  it  is  a  prines 
that  wUl  bs  bora,  but  in  tha  margin  osrtain  alterations 
are  made,  in  caM  it  should  be  a  prinoass.  The  alterations 
relate  principally  to  the  portion  of  the  ceremonial  of  a 
military  chapter. 

t  In  case  of  its  beiaf  a  prinoass  only  21  (uns  will  be 
Br^. 


The  presidents  of  the  senate  and  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  will  alone  harangne  the  emperor. 

All  these  different  bodies  will  be  presented 
as  is  usual  on  solemn  presentations. 

On  leaving  the  audience  of  the  emperor  they 
will  be  admitted  to  the  new-bom  prince. 

They  will  meet  in  the  SaUm  de  la  Poke,  and 
will,  successively,  be  admitted  to  the  apartment 
of  the  imperial  prince.  They  will  leave  it  by 
the  door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  they 
entered. 

As  soon  as  the  health  of  the  empress  will 
allow,  her  mqjesty  will  appoint  the  days  upon 
which  she  will  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  princes  and  princesses,  ladies  of  the  palace, 
wives  of  the  ministers,  etc.,  and  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  cardi¬ 
nals,  marshals,  admirals,  etc. 

Her  miyesty  will  also  receive  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body 
and  of  their  ladies.  The  empress  will  receive 
all  those  congratnlations  in  her  easy  chair. 

When  her  health  is  completely  restored,  the 
empress  will  be  churched  (refeese)  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chaplain,  according  to  the  special  cere¬ 
mony  drawn  up. 

The  ceremony  ot  tne  public  baptism  of  the 
imperial  prince  will  take  place  at  Notre  Dame 
after  the  churching  of  her  mqjesty.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  ceremony  a  solemn  Tk  Damn 
will  be  performed. 

A  Te  Dam  will  be  chanted  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  in  all  the  chniches 
of  France,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  day 
the  birth.  Cambacxrbs, 

Grand  Master  of  the  Cerenumies. 

Palav  Kotal,  Mareh  8,  185S. 

The  birth  occurred  on  Snnday,  March  16, 
and  the  emperor  and  empress  are  to  be  god¬ 
father  and  god-mother  to  all  the  children  bom 
in  France  on  that  day.  From  the  Paris  and 
London  papers  we  gather  the  following  items 
of  the  history  of  this  great  event.  The  empress 
was  taken  ill  on  Saturday  morning,  and  the 
whole  city,  and  all  France,  was  in  suspense  till 
Sunday.  In  the  meantime  the  empress  had 
some  intervals  of  repose,  or  walked  in  her 
room,  looking  with  delight  at  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  garden  in  front  of  her  win¬ 
dows. 

The  emperor  encouraged  and  consoled  her 
by  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  expressions. 
He  told  her  that  all  the  chniches  were  crowded 
with  the  fkithfril,  praying  the  Almighty  for  her 
delivery,  and  that  all  Paris  was  offering  to 
Heaven  the  most  ardent  wishes  in  her  behalL 
The  empress  then  felt  her  courage  redouble  at 
the  idea  that  she  was  the  ol^t  of  such  univer¬ 
sal  sympathy.  Finally,  this  morning,  a  few 
minutes  before  3  o’clock,  the  sufferings  of  her 
majesty  assumed  so  decided  a  character  ttiat  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  call  in  the  princes 
and  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  to  witness 
the  birth  of  the  imperial  infimt 

At  a  quarter  past  3  o’clock  the  imperial 
infant  came  into  the  world.  The  young 
prince  is  of  so  robust  a  constitution  that  he 
is  nearly  as  big  as  the  child  of  his  nurse, 
w^o  is  two  months  old.  The  infimt  remained 
in  the  apartment  of  his  mother  until  the  hour 
of  mass,  and  after  being  baptised  (cadoye)  was 
removed  to  his  own  apartment  Palms  were 


UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OF  SCIENCE,  ABT, 


distriboted  to  »11  the  persona  present  at  the 
Toilerlea 

The  senate  aad  the  legislatiTe  body  met 
this  morning  at  8  o’clock,  and  reoeired  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  minister  of  state,  announcing  to 
them  the  birth  of  the  imperial  prince.  M.  de 
Momy  commonicated  the  event  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  to  the  legislative  body :  "  Gentlemen, 
last  night  at  4  o’clock  the  emperor  sent  one  of 
his  aids^e-camp  to  apprise  the  legislative  body 
of  the  safe  delivery  of  the  empress.  Her  ma¬ 
jesty  gave  birth,  at  a  quarter  past  S  o’clock 
this  morning,  to  an  imperial  prince.”  [M.  de 
Momy  was  here  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Vw* 
P  “  I  perceive,  gentlemen,”  con¬ 

tinued  the  president,  “  that  yon  share  the  joy 
of  all  France.”  [Unanimous  acclamations.] 
“  Vive  V  Empereuar  I  Vw*  V  Iwpavtriee  I  Fim  k 
PriMt  hvperM  P'  These  cries  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  repeated  by  the  assembly,  and  when 
silence  was  restored,  the  president  informed  the 
depnties  that  they  would  be  received  on  Mon¬ 
day  (to-morrow)  at  the  Tnileriee  by  the  empe¬ 
ror.  The  chamber  then  adjourned. 

The  birth  of  a  son — the  heir  to  his  name  and 
the  inheritor  of  his  crown — seems  to  complete 
the  measure  of  the  marvelous  prosperity  which 
has  lately  marked  the  eventful  life  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  It  wants  but  four  days  to  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  another  birth  that  was  encircled  with  a 
yet  more  brilliant  halo  of  glory.  On  the  20th 
of  March,  1811,  45  years  ago,  the  guns  of  the 
Invalidea,  proclaimed  to  this  same  city  of  Paris 
that  the  first  imperial  throne  had  an  heir. 

We  are  told,  by  eye  witnesses  not  much  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  of  the  joy  displayed  on  that 
occasion ;  how  the  first  discharge  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  20th  roused,  as  if  with  an  electric 
shock,  the  population  of  the  capital ;  how  each 
sounding  report  was  counted  with  breathless 
anxiety  till  the  twenty-first  peal  was  heard ; 
how,  when  twenty-one  guns  had  been  fired, 
whidi  were  to  indicate  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
the  anxiety  of  all  grew  to  an  intolerable  pitch ; 
how,  when  the  gunners  paused  some  minutes 
before  the  next  piece  was  fired,  hundreds  of 
thousands  held  their  breath ;  and  how,  when 
the  twenty-second,  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth — for  then  there  could  be  no  misreckon- 
ing — pealed,  double-charged,  the  people  sprang 
up  and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  shouts  of  en¬ 
thusiasm! 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  report  such 
an  outburst  of  exultation  now.  People  have 
become  so  blate  in  revolution,  so  accustomed  to 
overthrows  of  dynasties  and  to  changes  of 
government,  that  whatever  fund  of  enthusiasm 
they  might  have  once  possessed  has  been  pretty 
well  exhausted.  They  feel,  it  is  true,  they  are 
governed  by  a  firm  hand,  and  that,  so  long  as 
life  and  energy  are  spared  to  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  throne,  if  there  is  not  much  hope  ot 
the  liberty  which  has  been  so  much  and  so 
often  misused,  there  is  still  leas  chance  of  an¬ 
archy. 

The  birth  of  the  heir  to  the  second  empire,  it 
will  be  admitted,  occurs  under  circnmstances 
not  leas  fbvwable  than  the  first  It  is  true  that 
the  first  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power— from  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  to  the 
flnrt  disasters  which  awaited  him  beyond  the 
Nlem«a.  The  empire  with  the  states  possessed 
by  the  imperial  flunfly,  then  counted  not  less 
than  57,000,000  souls.  But  it  is  no  less  true 


that  the  moment  was  fkst  approaching  when 
his  power,  xmexampled  in  modern  times,  began 
to  decline,  until  it  fell  to  min.  The  clouds 
were  already  beginning  to  darken  the  horizon. 
The  seeds  ot  the  conflict  with  Russia,  which 
was  to  end  in  the  stupendous  catastrophe  of 
Moscow,  had  already  been  sown.  The  father 
of  the  present  raler  of  France,  wearied  with  the 
exigencies  of  his  imperious  brother,  had  abdi¬ 
cated  in  despair  the  throne  of  Holland,  which 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  fill  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  sovereign.  The  incorporation  with  the 
French  Empire  of  the  Yalois,  the  annexation 
of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  the  raler  of  which  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Alexander,  and  which  brought  the 
French  Empire  to  Lubec,  within  sight  of  the 
Russian  frontier,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  justified  the  suspicion  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Poland  was  at  hand. 

The  refosal  of  Napoleon  to  ratify  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Champagny,  the  ukase  of  the  Czar 
relating  his  decrees  against  English  commerce, 
the  resumption  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
fh>m  Jerome,  were  among  the  precursors  of  the 
storm  that  was  to  follow.  Yet  all  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  approaching  decline  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  Urth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1811. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  this  moment  is  so 
familiar  to  all,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  difference  of  circumstancee  under 
which  the  event  announced  this  morning  takes 
place.  The  most  formidable  and  most  con¬ 
sistent  enemy  the  first  emperor  had  has  become 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  second.  Russia,  then 
menacing  the  power  against  which  so  many 
arms  were  seen  to  be  uplifted,  now  admits  her 
defeat  by  England  and  France  united.  The 
second  emperor,  who  but  three  short  years 
bock  excited  mistrust  abroad  and  at  home,  has 
proved  himself  trustworthy  ;  and  in  the  terrible 
contest  which  France  and  England  have  sus¬ 
tained  together  in  the  noblest  causes,  I  believe 
that  no  just  motive  for  complaint  or  suspicion 
has  arisen.  Of  the  future  it  is  useless  to  speak. 
So  many  other  fair  prospects  have  been  blighte'’ 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  indulge  in 
anything  like  predictimi. 

[Corrupondenoe  of  the  “London  News.”] 

Piiais,  Snndsj  Evening. 

The  imperial  infant,  as  I  learn  from  a  credi¬ 
ble  eye-witness,  and  not  frx>m  the  tattle  of 
courtiers,  is  really  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  was 
seen.  He  is  described  as  rosy,  plump,  well  made, 
fully  developed,  and  with  a  surprising  abun¬ 
dance  of  chestnut-colored  hair,  resembling  his 
father’s.  The  name  given  to  him  is  Napoleon 
Eugene-LouisJean-Joseph.  The  reasons  for 
these  names  are  very  simple.  He  is  called 
Napoleon  and  Louis  after  his  father  ;  Eugene 
ftom  his  mother  Eugenie  ;  Jean  after  the  Pope, 
who  is  to  be  his  godfather,  and  Joseph  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  intended  godmother,  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  whose  name  is  Josephine. 

A  little  before  three  o’clock  this  morning, 
her  miqcsty’s  state  was  such  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  her  chamber  the  grand 
dignitaries  convened  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
birth.  The  birth  was  at  last  happily  effected. 

I  have  already  said,  on  good  grounds,  that 
the  child  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  healthy  one. 
It  is  stated  by  some  that  he  is  as  big  as  many 


a  child  of  two  months  old,  and  that  when  the 
emperor  saw  him  he  exclaimed  :“No  wonder 
the  empress  suffered  so  much.”  Of  private 
anecdotes  about  the  event  there  are  multitudes 
— many  more  have  reached  my  ears  than  I 
have  time  to  relate,  or  than  you  can  find  space 
to  print  I  am  told  that  the  emperor  wept 
abundantly,  and  that,  falling  on  the  neck  of  his 
cousin.  Prince  Napoleon,  he  said  to  him :  “  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  love  and  protect  this  child.” 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  at  a  quarter  past  three  this  morning, 
the  emperor  sent  messages  in  his  own  name, 
announcing  the  event  to  the  Pope,  the  Queen 
of  England,  the  King  of  Piedmont,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  the  Grand  Duchess  Dowager  of  Baden, 
and,  I  believe,  some  other  courts.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  as  showing  not  only  the  wonders 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  but  also  the  activity 
of  great  personages  at  hours  when  the  world  at 
large  is  wrapped  in  sleep,  that  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulation  were  received  in  answer 
before  six  o’clock,  from  the  Pope,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 

The  senate  and  corps  legislatif  remained 
the  whole  of  the  day,  yesterday,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  palaces,  waiting  for  the  announcement  of 
the  event  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  long 
hours  of  expectancy,  they  not  only  made  ample 
provision  of  eatables,  champagne  and  cigars, 
but  sent  for  music,  and  invited  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  keep  them  company. 

The  municipal  council,  on  receiving'  the  news, 
immediately  voted  a  sum  of  200,000  fhtnes  for 
the  poor,  of  which  100,000  fhmes  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  redeeming  bedding  pledged  at  the 
Monte  de  Piet4,  and  the  other  100,000  flrancs  in 
paying  the  nurses  of  poor  mothers  who  are  in 
arrear.  Such  an  immense  number  of  presents 
for  the  empress  and  the  imperial  infant  have 
lately  been  sent  to  Paris,  that  it  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  orders  to  all  the 
railway  stations  and  diligence  offices  in  the 
country  not  to  receive  any  parcel  for  such  a 
destination.  The  money  spent  in  paying  for 
the  carriage  has  been  enormous. 

Oi  course,  very  few  could  bo  accepted,  and 
tiivi  greater  part  were  returned  to  the  senders 
.rith  thanks  for  their  offer.  The  carriage  of 
all  these  returned  parcels  was  paid  by  her  ma¬ 
jesty.  Many  of  the  presents  were  of  a  very  odd 
character.  Among  the  gifts  for  the  infant  was 
an  enormous  case  of  honey,  the  carriage  of 
which  came  to  20  frwncs.  The  empress  received 
from  a  woman  in  the  south  of  France,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dirty  girdle,  which  the  donor  said  die 
had  worn  for  seven  confinements ;  as  she  had 
had  only  boys,  die  thought  the  empress  would 
be  glad  to  wear  it  for  luck. 


Tmb  Smithsonian  Institution. — This  noble 
institntion  is  nobly  fblfllling  the  grand  dedgn 
of  its  liberal  founder,  vizv,  “  tiie  increase  and 
diffiision  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  sci¬ 
entific  private  correspondence  of  the  institution 
is  increadng  very  much  flxmi  year  to  year,  con¬ 
stituting  a  vastmamber  of  dlent  channels,  now 
extending  almost  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  in  which  question  and  answer,  and  light 
and  truth  are  making  their  way,  like  so  many 
bealthftil  streams  from  the  world’s  wilderness 
of  thought,  to  help  fill  the  grand  ocean  of  human 
knowledge.  The  reader  will  understand  more 
fhlly  the  extent  of  our  meaning  frxMn  the  few 
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following  pMsages,  extracted  from  the  last  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
Professor  Henry,  to  whom  the  institution  has 
undoubtedly  been  rery  much  indebted  thus  far 
for  its  successAil  operations. 

u  During  the  year  1866,  the  correspondence 
has  been  more  extended  than  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  The  character  of  the  institution 
becoming  more  widely  known,  the  number  of 
applications  for  information  relative  to  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  knowledge  has  been  in¬ 
creased. 

"These  communications  relate  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Any  topic  which  strongly 
excites  the  attention  of  the  public  at  a  given 
time,  such  as  the  announcement  in  the  papers 
of  a  wonderfrd  discovery,  or  an  important 
invention,  which  promises  to  introduce  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  the  usefril  arts,  is  sure 
to  Iwing  upon  the  institution  an  increase 
of  labor  in  the  way  of  correspondenoe.  The 
ordinary  inquiries  addressed  to  the  secretary 
relate  to  the  prineiplee  of  mechanics,  elec- 
trieity,  magnetism,  meteorology,  nasMS  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  plants,  minerals,  insects,  and,  in  short, 
to  all  objects  or  phenomena  of  a  remarkable  or 
unusual  character. 

"  Requests  are  frequently  made  for  lists  of 
apparatus,  for  information  as  to  the  best  books 
for  the  study  of  special  subjects,  hints  for 
the  organization  of  iocal  societies,  etc.  Appli¬ 
cations  are  also  made  for  information  by 
persons  abroad,  relative  to  particular  subjects 
respecting  this  oonntry.  When  an  immediate 
repiy  cannot  be  given  to  a  question,  the  subject 
is  referred,  by  letter,  to  some  one  of  the 
Smithsonian  co-laborers  to  whose  line  of  duty 
it  pertains,  and  the  answer  is  transmitted  to 
the  inquirer,  either  under  the  name  of  the  person 
who  gives  the  information,  or  under  that  of  the 
institution,  according  to  the  circumstaaoes  of 
the  case. 

"  There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  which  knowiedge  is  so  generally  diflbsed  as 
in  the  United  States ;  none  in  which  there  is 
more  activity  of  mind  or  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion,  and  in  which  there  is  less  regard 
to  what  should  be  considered  as  settled  and 
well  established  principlea  It  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  surprising  that  the  institution  should 
be  called  upon  to  answer  a  great  number  of 
communications  intended  to  subvert  the  present 
i^Btem  of  science,  and  to  establish  new  and 
visionary  conceptions  in  its  stead,  and  that  nu¬ 
merous  letters  ihould  be  received  pertaining  to 
such  sulgeotB  as  the  quadrature  of  Mie  circle, 
the  trisection  of  the  angle,  the  invention  of 
self-moving  machines,  the  creation  of  power,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  and  the  invention  of  new  systems  of  the 
universe. 

“  Many  of  these  communications  are  of  such 
a  character  that  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
beet  to  treat  them  with  silent  neglect ;  but  the 
rule  has  been  adopted  to  state  candidly  and 
respectftilly  the  objections  to  such  propositions, 
and  to  endeavor  to  convince  their  authors  that 
their  ground  is  untenable. 

“  The  faithftd  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  institution  imposes  a 
ssrions  labor  on  the  soerstary  and  his  assist¬ 
ants.  Beside  the  correspondencs  above-men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  added  to  their  dntiee  that  which 


relates  to  the  reception  and  publication  of 
the  memoirs ;  to  the  lectures ;  the  letters  sent 
forth  by  the  institution  respecting  particular 
branches  of  research ;  the  answers  to  Uie  almost 
innumerable  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the 
institution,  and  applications  for  its  publica¬ 
tions  ;  all  the  business  matters  which  relate  to 
the  printing,  engraving,  binding,  transporta¬ 
tion,  payment  of  accounts ;  and  all  the  foreign 
correspondence  relating  to  the  exchanges  of 
publications. 

“  All  the  letters  received  are  bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  and  a  copy  of  every  answer  is  carefully 
preserved,  the  whole  thus  forming  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  topics  of  sci¬ 
entific  interest  which  have  particularly  occupied 
the  public  mind  during  any  given  period.  The 
exposition  of  this  labor,  which  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  from  year  to  year,  will  be  a  sidBcient 
answer  to  the  question  which  is  sometimes 
asked  as  to  what  the  ofllcera  of  the  institution 
find  to  do.” 

Is  Aix  Akdul  Blood  HoMoomnorot — Dr. 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  medical  college  of 
Virginia,  but  now  residing  in  Paris,  has  been 
making  some  experiments.  He  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
two  pigeons  and  a  rabbit  This  injection  pro¬ 
duced  no  serious  effect  upon  &e  dog,  Uiough 
often  repeated.  This  and  other  results  over¬ 
throw  tile  experiments  and  doctrines  of  Pre- 
vost  and  Dumas,  who  have  held  that  the  blood 
of  a  bird  is  poison  when  injected  into  the  veins 
of  a  mammal,  and  have  maintained  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  blood  of  different  speciea  Sev¬ 
eral  series  of  exjieriments  were  detailed,  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  state  of  the  injected  blood,  or 
some  other  circumstance,  rather  than  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  said  blood,  which  determines  the  harm- 
lessnesB  or  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  injection. 


OuoiNAL  Portrait  or  John  Hahpdin  for 
CoNORXSs. — The  Philadelphia  papers  state  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Minister,  has  sent 
home  from  London  an  original  pOTtrait  of  John 
Hampden,  the  celebrated  English  patriot,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  assail  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  in  the  great  struggle  for  popular 
rights  which  led  to  the  establiahment  of  the 
Englirii  eommonwealth.  This  portrait  belong¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  John  MAoaREOOR,  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Glasgow,  and  is  presented  by  him, 
through  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  only 
two  original  portraits  of  Hampden  now  in  exis¬ 
tence.  _ 

The  Monster  Steam  Battert. — This  great 
and  original  work,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  process  of  construction  for  govern¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  is  said  to  be 
waiting  for  more  ftinds.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars  more  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  it.  It  is  designed  for  a 
fioating  battery  for  the  defense  New  York, 
and  is  upward  of  four  hundred  feet  long;  con¬ 
structed  exclusively  of  iron,  and  calculated  to 
resist  the  balls  of  the  heaviest  cannonading. 
The  construction  of  this  great  work  is  kept  a 
sort  of  secret,  it  being  carried  on  within  en- 
cloenres  to  which  the  puMic  have  never  been 


admitted.  In  these  days  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  we  tiionld  suppose  the  government  would 
be  inclined  to  hurry  up  this  important  engine 
of  defense  of  the  great  metropolia  The  trea¬ 
sury  is  overflowing,  so  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  widting  for  ftinda  The  battery  is  to  be 
moved  by  two  propellers,  with  three  engines  to 
each  propeller. 

Dons  A  ClEOU  SOUND  THE  MoON  POEETSLL 
Bad  Weatbee  t — As  a  rale,  a  circle  round  the 
moon  indicates  rain  and  wind.  When  seen 
with  a  north  or  northeast  wind,  we  may  look 
for  stormy  weather,  especially  if  the  eirele  be 
large ;  with  the  wind  in  any  other  quarter  wa 
may  expeot  rain;  so  also  when  the  ring  ie 
small,  and  the  moon  seems  covered  with  mist. 
If,  however,  the  moon  rise  after  sunset,  and  a 
circle  be  soon  after  formed  round  it,  no  rain  ia 
foreboded.  Here  we  have  this  proverb : 

"AHns  rwoxt  ^  moon 
If  AT  pAiA  AVA/  noa  ; 

But  A  rins  round  the  nm 
OiTAA  VAt«r  in  the  tan." 

Another  version  obtains  among  seamen  >— 

"  A  ring  round  tba  muxm 
Mat  non  go  by ; 

But  A  ring  roiM  the  tan 
MaSm  win  And  ekUd  ay.” 

— yam  and  Qutria. 


CORRBEPOMDKHCK. 

Some  months  ago  a  yonng  friend,  vHio  wee 
for  a  time  sojourning  in  the  sontii  and  sonth- 
westem  States,  sent  as  some  sketches  of  "  LUb 
in  the  Southwest,”  ia  one  of  which,  as  onr  read¬ 
ers  may  recollect,  he  gave  an  intereatiBg  de¬ 
scription  of  his  voyage  alone  ia  a  little  skiff 
down  the  Chattahoochee  River,  with  sundry 
escapes  from  venomous  serpents,  and  other  ad- 
venturea  His  last  letter  broke  off  in  mid  voy¬ 
age  down  the  river.  He  wrote  several  sketches 
afterward,  but  drcnmstances  prevented  thdr 
reaching  ns  for  some  montha  They  have  not, 
however,  by  any  means  spoiled  ia  keeping,  and 
we  give  below  the  continuation  of  his  voyage 
down  the  Chattahoochee  in  his  little  skiff,  and 
then  in  steamer. 

I,1VK  lit  THR  SOUTH  WBST. 

OHATTiBoocam  Aim— <XMiiuuiia 


I  WAS  awakened  by  the  moonbeams  piercing 
brightly  through  the  crevices  of  the  log  cabin, 
which  1  mistook  for  the  break  of  day,  so  bright¬ 
ly  did  it  illuminate  my  rude  quarters ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  but  three  o’clock,  my  deep  bad 
so  much  refreshed  me,  that  I  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  on  my  lone  voyage.  So,  rousing 
my  old  friend  the  hunter  from  his  sound  sleep, 
we  hastened  to  the  river’s  side,  and  launched 
my  little  skiff  once  more  on  the  "  swift  river,” 
and  seating  myself  in  the  stern,  I  contented 
myself  in  keeping  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
letting  my  skiff  float  down  with  the  tide.  ’Twas 
a  lonely  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  m<»iiing 
would  never  come.  The  bright  clear  moon 
gave  a  distinct  outline  to  the  daik  and  broad 
shadows  for  out  into  the  stream,  from  the  tall 
pines  upon  its  borders.  The  loud  splash  of 
some  alligator,  disturbed  by  my  presence,  as 
he  sank  into  the  bed  of  the  rivtr,  the  wind  aa  it 
stole  with  a  rustling  sound  among  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  the  creaking  of  some  broken 
limb,  but  served  to  increase  the  gloom  that 
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one  of  thoee  plaintive  melodies  so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  race,  and  which  thej  invariably  in¬ 
dulge  in  after  their  days  of  toil.  I  canght  the 
following  words,  sung  to  a  most  plaintive,  me¬ 
lancholy  air,  and  wb*:a  in  spite  of  their  rude 
form,  to  my  mind,  exhibit  more  true  pathos, 
and  certainly  more  tmth,  coming  from  a  poor 
ignorant  slave  as  they  did,  than  much  of  the 
high-flown  poetry  strung  out  in  their  behalf 
from  richly  fhmished  dwellings  at  the  North, 
by  thoee  whose  sympathies  for  the  “  poor  de¬ 
spised  negro,”  as  they  afifectedly  stylo  them,  go 
no  frirther  than  the  words  they  string  together 
to  make  a  pretty  verse  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
public.  Bnt  let  the  poor  darky  sing : 

“  De  Lord  nukes  de  flowers. 

And  de  bee  nukes  de  honey, 

Poor  niimr  nukes  de  cotton. 

And  de  wkste  man  nukes  de  money. 

Come  dey,  go  day, 

De  LoM  send  Sondsy  ; 

*118  enough  to  break  poor  nigger’s  heart 
To  go  to  woA  Mona  lay  I” 

On  finishing  the  song  I  gave  him  a  few  dimes, 
and  he  struck  up  a  lively  air.  After  passing 
an  hour  away  in  listening  to  his  plaintive 
melodies,  interspersed  with  some  very  ludic¬ 
rous  ones,  I  was  reminded  of  my  late  fatiguing 
journey  down  the  river,  by  bis  breaking  forth 
in  a  loud  strain :  “  Jordan  am  a  hard  road  to 
travel.”  The  verses  being  impronyttu,  he  made 
mention  in  one  of  them  of  the  late  severe  rain ; 
and,  oh  I  I  blush  as  I  think  of  it,  he,  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  mirth,  spoke,  or  rather  sung,  of  my 
thoeking  bad  hall  I  stole  quiety  away  as  though 
I  did  not  notice  U;  but  is  it  strange,  that  in 
passing  by  the  guards  on  the  side  of  the  boat 
to  enter  my  state  room,  that  hat  should  fall 
overboard  T  ’Tis  enough  to  say,  that  the  next 
morning  I  appeared  on  deck  with  a  cap  taken 
from  my  trunk,  humming  to  myself— 

**  Oh,  would  I  were  a  boy  again  1” 


surrounded  me ;  and,  school-boy-like,  I  began 
to  whistle  a  lively  air,  bnt  the  sound  seemed  so 
out  of  place,  that  I  soon  relapsed  into  silence — 

“  And  let  my  thonghte  ungalled  play, 

And  dtesu]^  of  swegt  lo^  far  away.” 

My  reverie  was  of  riiort  duration,  however,  for 
the  clouds  of  heaven  opened,  and  gave  me  fiill 
benefit  of  a  most  copious  shower,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  I  felt  what  it  was  to  be  wet  with  no 
chance  of  a  change  of  clothing ;  uid  I  worked 
lustily  at  my  paddle  to  keep  up  a  circulation, 
and,  feeling  somewhat  fhtigned  by  tiie  exertion, 
as  well  as  heated.  I  rested  for  a  moment  to  take 
a  little  “  old  rye”  to  keep  from  taking  cold, 
when,  to  my  sarprise  and  sorrow,  I  found  the 
bottle  had  upset,  and  not  a  drop  remained  1 
Day  began  to  break ;  and,  as  the  sun  began  to 
rise,  a  thick  fog  also  rose  like  smoke  from  the 
river,  until  I  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of 
my  boat  ahead.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  it 
rolled  away,  and  I,  like  a  duck  after  a  thunder 
storm,  shook  myself  out  to  dry.  What  a  pic¬ 
ture  I  thought,  as  I  looked  down  upon  my¬ 
self,  my  coat  and  pants  clinging  so  closely  to 
me  that  they  seemed  a  part  of  my  own  limbs,  my 
shirt-bosom  spotted  with  the  drippings  of  my 
hat,  and  sucAaAof/  Now,  if  there  is  one  part  of 
dress  more  than  another  that  a  young  man  pridet 
himself  upon,  it  is  Au  haL  How  gingerly  he 
takes  it  up  by  the  rim,  lest  he  should  in  the 
least  destroy  the  symmetry  of  its  form ;  how 
lovingly  he  caresses  it,  brushing  carefully  into 
place  each  stray  hair,  until  it  seems  in  hit  eyes 
the  perfection  of  art ;  how  jauntily  he  balances 
it  upon  the  top  or  side  of  his  head,  as  the/a«A- 
lon  may  lu'escribe,  and  then  how  high  he  holdt  hit 
head,  and  with  a  careless  and  self-satisfied  air 
he  marches  forth.  Take  from  him  that  hat,  and 
give  him  one  that  would  be  classed  by  those 
young  men  known  to  each  other  by  the  not 
very  elM^t  though  expressive  appellation  of 
“  briekt,”  as  a  “  thodting  bad  Aat,”  and  see  what 
“a  change  will  come  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream ;”  and  yet  what  a  “  devil  m’care”  look 
he  trys  to  put  on,  as  he  meets  some  friend  or 
acquaintance,  feeling  all  the  while  as  though 
he  could  wish  to  eratol  mto  his  hat,  like  a  snail 
to  his  shell.  I  most  confess,  as  I  looked  upon 
my  hat,  whose  glory  had  departed,  and  felt 
within  myself  that  it  could  never  again  be  re¬ 
garded  other  than  a  “thodting  bad  one'’'  I  re¬ 
turned  it  slowly  to  its  old  place  upon  my  head, 
and  began  to  feel  my  enthusiasm,  like  the  courage 
of  Bob  Acres,  “ooze  out  at  my  fingers’  ends 
and  I  paddled  without  ceasing,  until  I  arrived 
at  Chattahoochee,  where  I  comforted  myself 
over  a  good  warm  supper  and  a  night’s  rest 

About  dusk  the  following  afternoon,  I  took 
passage  upon  the  pretty  little  steamer  “Cns- 
sita”  for  Appalachicola,  having  given  my  skifi 
to  a  boatman  whom  I  picked  up  some  ten  miles 
above  Chattahoochee  the  previous  evening,  his 
skiff  being  in  a  sinking  condition. 

The  captains  of  these  south-western  steamers 
are  proverbial  for  their  kind  attentions  to  the 
comfort  and  wants  of  their  passengers,  and 
often  their  attentions  cannot  be  called  other 
than  true  hospitality ;  at  any  rate,  I  considered 
the  attentions  of  Captain  D.  in  that  light,  and 
it  was  quite  late  e’er  I  thought  of  retiring,  and 
when  about  to  do  so,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  notes  of  a  banjo  and  a  man’s  voice,  whoso 
sweet  plaintive  tones  drove  from  me  at  once  all 
thought  of  sleep.  ’Twas  a  negro  slave,  singing 


He  judges,  from  the  speed  of  his  companion, 
that  the  case  must  be  dangerous. 


On  a  sudden  turn  of  the  comer,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  01  it 
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At  length,  utterly  exhausted,  and  on  the 
s«6’«  of  the  city,  will  proceed  no  further  with¬ 
out  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  is  told 
that  it  iff  the  jird  of  April,  and  that  be  is 
taken  out  to  try  his  patience  (patients) — 


Db.  Budd  is  wakened  at  one  o’clock,  and 
entreated,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  to  come  just 
around  the  comer  a  few  minutes. 


Which,  being  exhausted,  the  Dr.  collapses — 


Dr.  B.  accompanies  the  gentleman,  happy 
at  the  tho’t  of  bringing  relief. 


Bnt  revives  shortly  after,  under  the  soothing 
infinmeefl  of  an  April  shower. 


